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There is good 


logic in the conten- 
tion that buildings 
having telephone 
service should be 
granted a reduction in fire insurance rates. 
This is especially true on farms where the 
telephone is so essential to prevent the 
destruction of property before help can be 
summoned from a distance. 
Buildings—and even automobile s— 
equipped with fire extinguishers: are in- 
sured at a lower premium than those with- 
Why, then, 


is not telephone service entitled to the 


out such preventive devices. 


same recognition ? 

The state telephone associations that are 
agitating this question are on the right 
track, and should be able to induce insur- 
ance companies to consider the telephone 
on a comparative basis with fire-fighting 
Cer- 
tainly the telephone reduces the risk of 


equipment in formulating their rates. 


property destruction. 

And this recognition would help keep 
the telephone on the farm, which, in view 
of rural cancellations, is especially desir- 
able at this time. Insurance companies may 
not be keen to agree to lower premiums, 
but they will be found anxious to reduce 
losses that have to be paid. 

* 7 * * 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that an authority on fire insurance 
reports that fires on farms have been in- 
creased to an alarming extent during the 
last two years. In fact, most companies 
writing farm insurance have lost money 
since 1928, according to the statistics he 


has compiled. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE SHOULD BRING 
LOWER INSURANCE RATES 


Farmers’ mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies insure more than half the property 
so covered, and their losses steadily in- 
creased in 1928, 1929 and 1930. 


use of gasoline machinery, and the care- 


Greater 


less electric wiring by the hands of in- 
expert users are blamed for the growing 
fire hazard in the rural districts. 

Because of this condition it ought not 
to be difficult for telephone interests to 
insurance 


reach an agreement with the 


concerns. Secretary A. J. Parsons, of the 
Illinois Telephone Association, in a recent 


bulletin, puts the situation plainly in a 


paragraph labeled ‘Telephones vs. Fire 
Extinguishers,” which says: 
“Most of the fire insurance on farm 


buildings in Illinois is placed through the 
county farm bureau. We are informed 
that a reduction in the premium is made 
for fire extinguishers, ladders, etc., but no 
allowance is made for the installation of 
a telephone in the house or outbuildings. 

How inconsistent! You undoubtedly 
know of many cases where a telephone in 
a farmer’s residence has been the means 
of securing help and preventing serious 
damage—and also of cases where the ab- 
sence of a telephone has been the cause 
of complete destruction of all buildings on 
the premises. In an address before the 
convention of the Indiana Telephone As- 
sociation, G. Don Sullivan, editor of the 
Indiana Farmers’ Guide, told of specific 
cases of this kind that have recently come 
under his observation. (TELEPHONY printed 
this address in full.) 

If you will talk with your farm advise-, 


he will agree with 
you that a telephone 
is the greatest meas- 
use of protection on 
the farm. Why, then, 
shouldn’t the fire 
insurance companies recognize this fact and 
make proper allowance in the rate of in- 
surance in cases where there is telephone 
service on the farm? Urge your farm 
adviser and fire insurance agents to take 
this matter up with headquarters.” 

Value of Service. 

Several weeks ago the suggestion was 
made in these columns that telephone com- 
panies can oppose demands for rate reduc- 
tions more effectively than by harping on 
the subject of how much it costs the com 
pany to furnish service. 

The point was made that complaining 
subscribers are not likely to be interested 
in the company’s troubles. Lately they 
have had enough of their own to occupy 
all of their attention. Therefore, the 
recommendation was made that the com 
pany put the most emphasis on the value 
of the service and prove that it is indis- 
pensable. 

. 2 ¢ 2 

The latest bulletin of the Kansas Tele 
phone Association adopts the same view 
and urges its member companies to bring 
out this point more conclusively. Stating 


that most of the telephone industry’s 
troubles are due to not enough of the right 
kind of advertising, the bulletin says: 
“Secretary Crowley of the Minnesota as 
sociation—at the Chicago convention—said 
that what we had been spending for adver- 
tising had been wasted in telling the public 
about something they were not interested 


in, namely, our costs and expenses and the 
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He recommended 


justification of rates. 


that we change our tactics and spend more 
money, and spend it properly, on selling 
the value of the service to our subscribers 
and prospective subscribers by bringing 
home to them more of the facts of its 
value. 

He said that we have not been on our 
toes and taken advantage of fires, acci- 
dents, storms, etc., and told these stories 
to the public through pictures in our local 
publications, showing what. might have 
happened had there been no telephone for 
use in emergency.” 

The most effective argument as to the 


necessity of telephone service is found in 





TELEPHONY 


the plain facts of the help it affords in 
times of crisis. 
* * * * 
Concrete examples of effective use of 
reported to 
TELEPHONY from South Dakota and Min- 


these same methods are 


nesota. A fire broke out early in the 
morning of October 13 and destroyed three 
buildings in the business section of Sher- 
man, S. D. The town soon found that 
the local fire-fighting apparatus was inade- 
quate to cope with the flames which threat- 
ened to wipe out the entire community. 
Telephone calls for help were sent to 
Pipestone and Jasper, Minn., and to Gar- 


retson, S. D., and brought the desired 
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assistance in time to stop the destruction. 
It was just another “telephone rescue.” 

Theodore Holien, the wide-awake man- 
ager of the Jasper Telephone Co., lost no 
time in capitalizing the incident by insert- 
ing an advertisement in the local news- 
paper, the keynote of which was: “Tele- 
phone service, plus fire insurance, makes 
worth-while protection.” 

Taking prompt advantage of such inci- 
dents by calling the attention of the public 
to the emergency relief supplied by tele- 
phone service will have a tendency to 
prevent the removal of many telephones 
by people seeking ways to economize. That 


is better than securing their renewals. 


Present Day Economics of Telephony 


Effects of ‘‘Depression Proof’ Industry Idea in Public Mind—Possibilities and 
Problems of Future as Shown by Results of Efforts in Past Year—Newly 
Understood Policies Outlined in Address Before Illinois Telephone Convention 


By R. A. Lumpkin, 


President, Illinois Telephone Association, Mattoon, IIl. 


If any utility has been profuse with in- 
formation regarding its own affairs it has 
been the telephone utility. It is possible 
that the economic structure so peculiar to 
the telephone industry is largely responsible 
for this fact. As our business has expand- 
ed the expansion has been accompanied by 
increased operating costs per unit. As a 
result, telephone companies are constantly 
seeking increases in the rates for their 
service. 

Naturally, the books and accounts of the 
telephone company are particularly open to 
investigation at this time. It would seem 
that all methods, expenses and profits were 
an open book to the general public. Yet, 
most people are but vaguely familiar with 
the economic structure of the telephone 
company. 

To begin with, the public is apparently 
unaware that telephone companies suffer 
from the effects of a depression in almost 
the same manner as any other business. 
How many times has the remark been 
made to you: “Well, there is one thing 
about it, people can’t get along without 
telephones. The telephone company has 
nothing to worry about in hard times.” 

How little such people know the prob- 
iems that have confronted all of us in the 
past two years. It is true, isn’t it, that we 
have lost stations? Revenues have declined 


as well; and while it may be that this de- 
clire in revenues has been small from a 
percentage standpoint, nevertheless, it has 
not been without its effect upon the profits 
of your company and mine. 

It is particularly aggravating to hear the 
telephone industry being referred to as 


“depression proof.” Such a designation 
fails to carry with it proper recognition of 
the efforts of the industry. It seems to me 
it would be far more appropriate to refer 
to the industry as being a “glutton for 
punishment.” 

It may be true that in periods of hard 
times the telephone business does not de- 
cline as rapidly as some other business; 
but it is equally true that under govern- 
mental regulation pyramiding of profits is 
impossible, even in times of general pros- 
perity. 

To illustrate what I mean, I invite a 
comparison of telephone rates in any com- 
munity with which you are familiar to any 
chart plotting the curve of wholesale com- 
modity prices over the past 20 years. The 
example is even more striking if such a 
comparison is made with the Department 
of Labor’s index of the cost of living. 

Commodity prices attained a peak in 
1920 of almost 3% times their 1914 level. 
A sharp decline, however, brought them 
down to a point about 60 per cent above 
the pre-war average. For almost ten years 
they were apparently pegged around this 
level, yet recent months have brought them 
back to their approximate 1914 base. This 
decline has been the cause of the frequent 
question most of us have recently been 
asked to answer: “When are _ telephone 
rates going to come down?” 

While the answer is obvious to all of us 
here, it is not readily recognizable to the 
average business man. He needs some ex- 
planation of the underlying facts. 

Because of the rapid turnover of their 
stocks, manufacturers or merchants are in 





a more favorable position when faced with 
a change in commodity prices. In a period 
of declining prices they can buy at a lower 
cost and pass the benefit on to their cus- 
tomers. 

Telephone companies, on the other hand, 
sell only service. Our investment, being 
largely in plant, is a long-term one, and the 
turnover is very slow. Moreover, the re- 
placements which we must necessarily make 
each year are such a small percentage of 
our total investment that it would require 
a considerable decline in prices over a long 
period of years before the investment per 
telephone could be materially lessened. 

Likewise, with our maintenance mate- 
rials. Their cost constitutes such a small 
portion of our operating expenses that even 
a considerable decline in price would have 
but a negligible effect on our operating 
costs. 

Until declining commodity prices have 
begun to show their effect on operating 
costs, there can be no change in our present 
rate structures. Moreover, unless govern- 
ment regulation is so changed as to permit 
surplus earnings to accrue to a public util- 
ity during general prosperity—a plan which 
is insufficiently practical to be advocated— 
it is obviously unfair to ask that rate re- 
ductions be made in periods of general de 
pression. Relatively speaking, telephone 
rates have never gone up—and this the 
must do before they can ever come down 

Theoretically, rates for the services 0! 
any utility are uniformly proportional t 
the cost of rendering its service. The mar 
gin of revenues over and above the actua 
cost of operation accrues to the utility as a 
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return on its investment. Assuming that 
under normal conditions that margin is 
fair and just, the right of any utility to 
be classed as “depression proof’ is de- 
pendent upon the extent to which the mar- 
gin may be maintained in the face of de- 
clining revenues. 

In one sense of the word, operating costs 
of the telephone company are fixed charges. 
We have no control over depreciation. Our 
plants must be constantly maintained. No 
one has ever heard of a reduction in taxes, 
and even in manually-operated exchanges 
a considerable loss of connected stations 
will hardly permit a curtailment of the 
force necessary to operate the property. 

Under such conditions, a reduction in 
gross is almost entirely reflected in net 
earnings, for it is quite clear that manage- 
ment has but little control over those ex- 
penses. Moreover, there is a limit to the 
economies that can be effected, primarily 
because of the quality of the service de- 
manded by the public. 

While it has been possible for some of 
us to effect further cuts since the general 
business recession began, but few of us 
were in a position to go to the extent of 
Sandy McPherson. That thrifty Scotch- 
man, having secured a job a night watch- 
man, immediately sold his pajamas. 

Frugality is not an attribute that is con- 
fined solely to the Scottish race. It is fre- 
quently discernible in the make-up of a 
native-born American. I contend that it 
is universally a part of the telephone man. 
Our frugality is not a matter of heredity, 
nor have we acquired it by rubbing shoul- 
ders with a nation full of thrifty and eco- 
nomical business men. 

In a growing country such as America, 
industry is not usually dependent upon 
thrift for its profits. But again the tele- 
phone business is the exception to the rule. 
The small telephone operator, in particu- 
lar, has existed chiefly through his ability 
to economize at every turn. 

I have in mind one telephone man who 
deprived himself of the protection afforded 
by liability insurance on his automobiles. 
He had economized in many similar man- 
ners rather than ask his subscribers to pay 
a higher rate for service, a step which 
would have been necessary if his operating 
expenses had included such items as are 
usually considered to be normal and legiti- 
mate ones. 

Such methods as these are no doubt re- 
sponsible for the fact that despite any fond 
pes and dreams we may have had of a 
rosperity which, in former days, has been 
tnjoyed by the railroads, more recently by 
e automobile and radio manufacturers, 
d even at times by the now bankrupt 
ler of the soil, we recall not a single 
freat fortune that has been acquired 


hrough the operation of a telephone sys- 
tem. Prosperity, in the true American 
sense of the word, is as remote to the op- 
erator of a small telephone property as the 
itarctic circle. 


TELEPHONY 


Biologically speaking, I contend that the 
telephone plant is a hardy one. Solely by 
its own efforts it has built up a sturdy re- 
sistance to handicaps and calamity. Ad- 
versity has been its teacher; under-nour- 
ishment the paradoxical source of its 
strength. If our industry is “depression 
proof,” the reason is innoculation rather 
than any God-given immunity from a con- 
tagious disease. The vaccine is a com- 
pound, the contents of which are known to 
you all. It is composed chiefly of econo- 
my, hard labor with modest returns, and 

















“if a Business Revival is in Prospect,” 

Said President Lumpkin, “It Is Necessary 

That We Prepare Now to be in Readiness 

for It....The Year Immediately Following 

This Depression May Witness a Growth in 

Telephones in Service Twice That of Any 
Year in Our History.’’ 


a deep-rooted sense of responsibility to 


the public at large. 


While we may have received our ele- 
mentary education at the hands of Old 
Lady Adversity, we have acquired our 


knowledge of the higher mathematics from 
Professor Old Man Depression. We have 
learned that no matter how hard we may 
have worked in the past, additional efforts 
will always bring results. Somehow or 
other the bottom of the pan can always 
be scraped. 

Knowledge that costs have 
been maintained at a brought 
about the realization that our real salva- 
tion lay in the maintenance of revenues. 
And so telephone companies everywhere 
have been conducting campaigns for new 


operating 
minimum 


business. 

For a long time we have been accused 
of being far behind the electric light in- 
dustry in the matter of service sales. Such 
charges have in most cases been justified. 
It is possible, however, that our former 
attitude has had a beneficial effect on our 
present circumstances. Had we reached 
the maximum point of saturation before 
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the business recession, our present efforts 
would have accomplished little in the main- 
tenance of our revenues. 

Moreover, super-sales efforts might have 
resulted in an extension of plant which 
might well be called over-expansion under 
present conditions. 
out by the experience of other utilities 


I believe this is borne 


whose idle facilities, based on a capacity 
to serve are, for the present at least, sub- 
stantially in excess of those of the tele- 
phone industry. Idle facilities are 
productive. And under conditions as they 


non- 


exist today we may feel sure that our idle 

facilities have been kept at a minimum. 
Having once tasted the fruits of sales 

efforts, it may be expected that telephone 


companies will continue their work along 


these lines. Standing shoulder to shoulder 
with other salesmen of service, telephone 
employes may be depended upon to gain 
for their company an increasing share of 
the customer’s dollar. 

That portion available to us is limited 
only by our ability to add to the present 
When I re- 


mind you that one enterprising company 


uses for telephone service. 


lists in its sales manual 151 items of service 
which it has for sale and constituting every- 
thing from extra listings to amplifiers and 
musical chimes, need | further on 
the possibilities of the future? 


dwell 


I have examined with interest the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s chart of 
telephones in service each year since 1900. 
One of the most striking things about it 
is the rapid stride which was made by the 
industry in each year immediately follow- 
ing a depression. It would appear that the 
combined growth in the two years, one a 
depression year and the other the year im- 
mediately following, 
some extent the normal 
And all this 
the lessons of employe sales campaigns! 


exceeded to quite 
year to 


before 


year 
growth. we learned 

If a business revival is in prospect, it is 
necessary that we prepare now to be in 
readiness for it. I am making no attempt 
to forecast the future, but if history is 
any guide to what we may expect when 
the turn comes, the year immediately fol- 
lowing this depression may witness a 
growth in telephones in service twice that 
of any year in our history. 

And so I say now: Prepare for the pos- 
sibilities. 

It is quite unlikely that replacement costs 
will see a further decline. It has been pre- 
viously pointed out that a temporary de- 
little 
effect on plant investment per telephone, 


cline in commodity prices has but 


or even on the cost of providing service 
Yet the readiness of the telephone indus- 
try to grasp every opportunity for saving 
has been largely responsible for its ability 
to weather the present storm. 

Strain your 
to make needed re- 
placements, for thereby you are not only 


Buy then whenever possible. 
purses, if necessary, 
following the creed of the industry but 


you are hastening the approach of that 
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inevitable day of general business revival. 

It was recently pointed out to me that 
work orders for the power companies are 
accumulating in exceptionally large num- 
bers. Those of you who have attended 
district meetings of the association during 
the past summer will recall the stress laid 
upon inductive interference. It was point- 
ed out by Mr. Talmadge, our transmission 
engineer, that less than 10 per cent of the 
possible farm-line construction work had 
heen done by the power companies. 

If, upon a revival of business, the con- 
dition of the farmer has materially im- 
proved, it may be depended upon that the 
power companies will begin an aggressive 
campaign for the electrification of the re- 
raining farm homes in the state of Illinois. 
This presents a grave problem for all tele- 
phone companies, particularly those which 
are operating magneto exchanges with 
grounded lines. Now is the time to take 
such steps as are necessary to protect your- 
selves against the effects of a wholesale 
farm line construction program. 

[ cannot address you without some ref- 
erence to the anti-utility propaganda so 
currently prevalent in this country. It 
would be ridiculous to assert that all tele- 
phone companies have so conducted their 
affairs as to render themselves immune 
to criticism. Other branches of the utility 
field are not without their wayward rela- 
Yet any wholesale indictment of the 
industry is grossly unfair. 

The agitation can not be dismissed with 
the assertion that it is wholly political in 


tives. 


character. Nor is it in every instance en- 


tirely unjustifiable. 1 do believe, however, 
that it is oftentimes a hub bub raised by 
other industries to distract attention from 
the size of their own earnings. But at any 
event it is with us. It is a problem with 
which we may properly concern ourselves ; 
1932 being the year of a presidential cam- 
paign, the attacks will undoubtedly be more 
widespread and general. 

Two or three years ago William Z. Rip- 
ley, noted Harvard economist, pointed out 
that the major portion of such propaganda 
had been directed toward holding company 
operation. Complex financial 
have led the public to believe there is some- 
thing dark and sinister in the background. 
Something that seeks cover and protection 
in a maze of security issues piled one upon 
another. It is perhaps fortunate for all of 
us that in its position as the largest hold- 
ing company in the world, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. presents a 
financial structure that is a model of sim- 
plicity. 


structures 


With as much other work as there is at 
hand, now is not the time to devote all of 
our energies to our public relations. Rather 
should we be enjoying the fruits of our 
past efforts. No doubt, the president of 
the Bell System foresaw present circum- 
stances when, in his speech of 1927 at 
Dallas, Texas, he made the following state- 
ment: 


TELEPHONY 


“A Multitude of Usefulness to the 
Operating Man.” 

N. E. Branson, general superintendent of 
the Inter-County Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Gallatin, Mo. writes 
TELEPHONY : 

“I have been a reader of TELEPHONY 
some 18 years, and would certainly feel lost 
without it, as it brings a multitude of use- 
fulness to the telephone operating man in 
whatever capacity he may serve. The only 
change I could suggest for its betterment 
is ‘just more TELEPHONY.’ ” 














“Earnings must be sufficient to assure 
the best possible telephone service at all 
times, and to assure the continued financial 
integrity of the business. ... Earnings in 
excess of these requirements must either be 
spent for the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the service furnished or the rates 
charged for the service must be reduced. 
This is a fundamental in the policy of the 
management.” 

These words have been paraphrased in 
a more recent statement in the case of the 
Bell System: “The public is the residuary 
legatee of all benefits, whereas, in most 
businesses, all benefits accrue to the stock- 
holder.” Such a tatement as Mr. Gifford’s 
has not been without its influence 
on the industry as a whole. So long as 
the principles stated therein are foremost 
in the mind of the industry, we need have 
no fear of investigations, congressional or 
otherwise. 

As we approach the end of the year 
1931 it occurs to many of us that business 
is simply marking time, waiting perhaps 
for a new calendar on the wall before re- 
suming its forward strides. The mere fig- 
ure 1931 has a certain odium attached to 
it, to say nothing of a considerable amount 
of superstition. 

Too many times we have been told that 
“Business is just around the corner.” We 
have learned, not necessarily to our sorrow, 
that Pollyanna talk will not cure cancers 
or broken legs. Homeopathic remedies have 
had more certain results. The going has 
been pretty tough so far, but having sur- 
vived the worst, who would venture to set 
a price on the experience? 

Perhaps it is not entirely desirable 
that business cycles should be abolished 
altogether. Business depressions have their 
uses. Human nature being what it is, we 
need a corrective for the evils that flourish 
in prosperity, for prosperity begets over- 
confidence, unsound expansions of credit, 
extravagance, laziness, gambling, pride, and 
arrogance. All these things have to be cor- 
rected somehow. A pause in prosperity is 
necessary to correct these faults, to liqui- 
date unsound situations, to check over- 
production in certain lines, and to make us 
more humble, careful and industrious. 

There is nothing like a little adversity 
to pull men down to earth, to make them 
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save and pay their bills, count the cost, 
and exercise reasonable caution in their 
enterprises. 

A business readjustment has many other 
practical uses. It gives telephone compa- 
nies a chance to repair their plants and re- 
organize their policies.. It gives telephone 
executives a chance to think and develop 
new plans; it gives opportunities to fund 
and refund indebtedness at low money rates 
which are always available before the ad- 
justment has run its course; it develops 
men spiritually as well as mentally. 

We all need to feel the goad of adversit 
from time to time, to make us do our best 
work. With our knowledge of how much 
of this has been accomplished, we should 
be most optimistic over what the future 
has in store. 

Number of Telephone Calls in 1930 
Shows Increase Over 1929. 
More than 31,500,000,000 local and toll 
telephone calls were made over the tele- 
phones of the country during 1930, accord- 
ing to statistics recently made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commisison. The 
statistics cover the 339 Bell and Inde- 
pendent telephone companies of the A, B 
and C classes. Class A companies are 
those having a gross annual income of 


over $250,000, class B are those with $100,- 


000 to $250,000 gross annual income, and 
class C are those with $50,000 to $100,000 
gross income. 

The exact number of messages, 31,528,- 
949,064, exceeded by 3,600,864 the total 
during 1929, which amounted to 31,525,- 
348,200. The yearly average is based on 
a monthly average of 2,533,492,599 local 
messages and 93,919,823 toll messages in 
1930. 

The statistics show an increase in the 
average monthly number of local calls and 
a corresponding drop in toll messages for 
1930 as contrasted with the year before. 

The total number of stations in opera- 
tion at the close of the year 1930 amounted 
to 18,438,165 as compared with 18,233,238 
on December 31, 1929. 

There was at the close of 1930 a total 
of 738,221 miles of pole lines, 23,306,243 
miles of wire in aerial cable, 6,552,959 
miles of aerial wire, 52,744,012 miles of 
wire in underground cable, 179,424 miles 
of submarine cable. 

The total number of miles of telephone 
wire in the United States during 1930 was 
placed by the commission at 82,782,638, a 
gain of approximately 8,000,000 miles over 
the 1929 total of 75,728,559. 

The total number of central offices was 
10,827 at the end of 1930 as compared with 
10,365 on December 31, 1929. 

At the close of the last year the tele 
phone companies reporting to the commis 
sion had a total of 364,732 employes as 
compared with 402,255 at the end of 1929. 

Statistics regarding the finances of these 
companies will be found in the financia! 
section elsewhere in this issue. 














Nation-Wide Competition in “Printers” 


Teletypewriter Service Now Offered Like Telephone Service—Local or Long 
Distance Connections Now Available Over Bell System Lines—Western Union 
Companies Plan Keen Rivalry For Printer Business 


and Postal Telegraph 


A new communication service was made 


ivailable on November 21 by the Ameri- 
an Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
associated companies in the Bell System. 


This new service consists in the establish- 
ment and operation of central switching ex- 
‘hanges for teletypewriters. 
this service can obtain connection 
with the teletypewriter of any other sub- 
scriber to the service within the same city 
or in a distant city, and this will permit the 
immediate transmission of letters, typewrit- 
ten statements or other 

tween the two subscribers. 


Any subscrib- 
er to 


information be- 
In effect, the 
method used for interconnection of the in- 
struments is the same as that 


ployed in the telephone system. 


now em- 
Telegraph Companies’ Competition. 
At the same time the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. and Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. jointly issued public announcements 
of rival plans for the 
nation-wide “printer” service. 


establishment of 


For the first time in a half-century of 
active competition in the communications 
business, the Western and Postal 
kave united to offer a joint service to the 
public in a mutual effort to overtake the 
lead taken by the Bell System in establish- 
ing a widespread printer system. 


Union 


No mer- 
ger or other connection between the com- 
peting telegraph systems is to occur, as the 
present union has been formed for the sole 
purpose described, it is stated. 

While the offered by the Bell 
System became available on November 21, 
that of the telegraph companies, announced 
intly by Newcomb Carlton, president of 
he Western Union, and Colonel Sosthenes 
Lehn, chairman of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., which controls 
he Postal Telegraph, will begin about De- 
‘mber 1. 

Companies Will Not Interconnect. 
The Bell System printer circuits and the 

estern Union-Postal Telegraph printer 


service 


system will not be interconnected, thereby 
forcing a choice between the two services 
the part of prospective clients. 
All three companies have for several 
ars offered printer service to their cus- 
mers on various bases, generally for use 
er leased wires, such as connect the dif- 
‘erent offices of a brokerage, or bank or 
lustrial organization. Police and news 
scrvices have printer equipment in general 
throughout most of the United States. 
‘rom the standpoint of telephone offi- 
ils, the Bell System is making no en- 
«oachment on the telegraph business by 
Peoviding printer apparatus, and they point 
that the messages are handled by the 


telephone companies as are ordinary tele- 
phone calls. All the telephone system does, 
they say, is to take an incoming call and 
route it to destination. 
or electrical impulses such as operate print- 
travel the when in use, 
makes no difference from the standpoint 


Whether speech 


ers over wires 
of telephone operations, they assert. 

The telegraph companies announce that 
a minimum period of three minutes will 
be charged for, and that in the three-min- 
ute period, from 100 to 180 words can be 
transmitted, according to the skill of the 
patrons’ employes in the operation of a 
standard typewriter keyboard. No word 
count is entailed as in ordinary telegrams. 

The Bell System announced that there 
will be no charge to the subscriber for 
installation or a rental charge for the tele- 
typewriter. The charge for local calls is 
20 cents for five minutes and an additional 
20 cents for any fraction of five minutes. 
On toll calls the charge is 50 cents for 50 
miles, 90 cents for 150 miles, $2.60 for 
1,000 miles, with 20 per cent of the toll 
for minutes added each 
five minutes. 


five 
the first 


minute over 
These charges ap- 
proximate those for telephone toll rates. 
Combination Offer Rejected. 
Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. revealed on 
November 21 that the executives of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. had 
invited the telegraph companies to partici- 
pate in the 
was forming. 
The heads of 
taken the teletypewriter 
switchboards, which will be the basis of the 
Bell System's interconnected service, and 
were asked to participate in its hook-up. 
“The upon which this offer was 
made was not acceptable to us,’ Mr. Carl- 
ton said. “This led toan agreement between 
the Postal Telegraph and ourselves to 
interconnect our printer lines in a country- 
wide hook-up. 


nation-wide service which it 
the telegraph companies 


were to inspect 


basis 


We are used to competi- 
tion; the Bell System is not, and we in- 
tend to get a good share of the new busi 
ness if it exists.” 

Statements of officials in both groups in- 
dicate there will be active competition for 
business between telephone and telegraph 
employes throughout the country. The 
plans call for fostering this spirit through- 
out the ranks of all three organizations. 

Mr. Carlton said that it would be waste- 
ful for a business organization to be 
obliged to maintain two sets of printer tele- 
graph equipment in its office in order to 
he able to reach all other users of printers 
in the country, but said that there were no 
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plans to connect the system in process of 
creation by the telegraph companies with 
that of the 

He does not expect closer connections in 


Sell System. 


other directions between the rival telegraph 
companies as a result of their agreement 
cn printer interconnection. 

The telegraph companies report having 
10,000 printers on their lines, while the 
Bell System announces 10,500 teletypewrit- 
crs in service. 

Bell Receives Many Orders. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
that it al 
ready had received orders for the installa 


Co. reported on November 21 
tion of several hundred teletypewriters as 
a result of its announcement. One organ 
ization alone called for 200 machines and 


another for 32. teletypewriters, officials 
said. 

The present teletypewriter service of the 
3ell System.is furnished only in connec- 
tion with private wires which are not con- 
This 


private wire service, now widely used for 


nected to central switching points. 


inter-office communication, will be con 


tinued as heretofore. The new switching 


service through teletypewriter exchanges 
is now possible because of developments in 
apparatus and operation. These permit in 
tercommunication by teletypewriter on a 
nation-wide basis just as the development 
of telephone switchboards made possible 


the interconnection of telephone instru- 
ments. 

The new teletypewriter service will thus 
that the 
regular ‘telephone service of the Bell com 


The 


offices similar to telephone exchanges en- 


have the flexibility characterizes 


panies. establishment of switching 
ables subscribers to the new service to call 
and secure connections, just as they do for 
local or long distance telephone conversa- 
tions. While their teletypewriter lines are 
connected they may send or receive typed 
messages as desired. 

after the 


Soon American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. was organized to develop 
long distance service it became apparent 
that the telephone wire system could be 
adapted to provide circuits to 
needing private wire facilities. 


History of Private Wire Service. 


concerns 


The first line furnished connected the 
New York and Boston offices of S. M. 
Weld & Co. and was put in service on 
December 9, 1887. As the long distance 
circuits were extended the private wire 
service grew rapidly among those having 


need for constant communication with dis 
tant branches or correspondents, such as 


banks, brokers, or press associations. 
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The scope of the service was immediate- 
ly widened when the teletypewriters began 
to be used in 1915. Within the past five 
years there has been a marked increase in 
the number of industrial concerns using 
them and the variety of uses they have 
found for them. At the beginning of 1931 
the Bell System was furnishing 10,500 tele- 
typewriter machines, utilizing 48 per cent 
of its private line wire mileage in their 
service. 

When asked for further information con- 
cerning the Bell System’s new teletype- 
writer service, officials of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., speaking for 
all the Bell operating companies, made this 
supplementary statement on November 21: 

“With more than 500 service orders re- 
ceived at telephone business offices during 
the first half day in all parts of the coun- 
try, the Bell System’s new teletypewriter 
service today was already finding a wide 
public acceptance on the first day on which 
it was offered to the public. 

In addition to the many service orders, 
hundreds of inquiries were received from 
financial, manufacturing and _ industrial 
companies who wished to know more about 
the new service which enables any sub- 
scriber to typewrite by wire instantly to 
any other subscriber whether close at hand 
or across the continent. 

The special value that it is expected 
American business will find in the Bell 
System’s new teletypewriter service con- 
sists in its usefulness for two-way com- 
munication. Written messages typed on 
the machines can pass in either direction 
between any two subscribers. The page 
type of machine is particularly adapted to 
the transmission of letters, copies of orders, 
tabular matter, etc., in page form for rec- 
ord purposes and filing as well as for im- 
mediate reference. 

Large which are now using 
teletypewriters on private wires for inter- 
office use will, of course, continue to use 
them for purposes of internal administra- 
tion. 

Scope of New Bell Service. 

The new teletypewriter service will be 
nation-wide in scope, permitting any sub- 
scriber to send written messages to any 
other subscriber when the need arises and 
at a cost based on the time the circuits are 
used or the wire mileage involved. 

For local connections the rate will be 20 
cents for each five-minute period or frac- 
tion thereof. For toll connections the rate 
for the five-minute connection will depend 
upon the air-line distance to the called city. 
To teletypewrite a message over a distance 
of 50 miles will cost 50 cents for a five- 
minute use of the circuit. For a distance 


concerns 


of 150 miles the rate would be 90 cents; 
for 500 miles, $1.60; for 1,000 miles, $2.60. 

A universal teletypewriter directory is 
already being compiled. This will contain 
the names of subscribers, arranged alpha- 
betically under the cities in which their 
offices are located. 


The directory will be 
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kept up to date and during the ‘first few 
months of operation at least a new edition 
will be issued each month.” 

The advantages of the new Bell tele- 
typewriter service, which make it possible 
for any subscriber to this new service to 
typewrite by wire instantly to any other 
subscriber, across the city or across the 
continent, are listed as: 

Teletypewriter service provides two-way 
communication. Speed of connection is as 
fast as telephone service. A typewritten 
record, one or more copies, is produced 
simultaneously by both sending and receiv- 
ing machines. Material transmitted may be 
recorded on forms if desired. 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary type- 
writers in appearance. They can be oper- 
ated by anyone who can operate a type- 
writer. Teletypewriter service can be used 
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any time it is needed. It is a most eco- 
nomical form of record communication. 

This new service differs from private 
line teletypewriter service in that any sub- 
scriber may ask for any other subscribe 
and be connected immediately. 

As a subscriber to this service, the typist 
simply calls the desired teletypewriter by 
typing its number, and “Central” imme- 
diately makes the connection. Thus two- 
way typewritten communication is had for 
any length of time—as short as five min- 
utes, or as long as may be wished. 

Messages, inquiries, reports—typed in the 
subscriber’s office—are instantly and accu- 
rately reproduced on any other subscriber's 
teletypewriter, whether 300 feet or 3,000 
miles away. Identical typewritten copies, 
made by both sending and receiving ma- 
chines, are available for permanent records. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Passing Calls by Address Name—Proper Manner of Announcing 
Calls to Information—Giving Additional Information--Import- 
ance of Giving Number to Calling Party—22nd Installment 


By Mrs. MAyME WorkKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il. 


What happens when you pass a call by 
address name? 

One of two things: The number will 
be supplied by the Inward operator, or you 
will be referred to Information. | 

In the larger offices, numbers of fre- 
quently-called places are posted on a bul- 
letin holder. The Inward operator con- 
sults this bulletin; if the number is found 
there, she supplies the number and pro- 
ceeds to ring it for you. If thé number 
is not found on the bulletin, she will say, 
“T will give you Information.” 

When you reach the information opera- 
tor say, “This is Long Distance. (Called 
place), (address name), (street adress, if 
given)?” If a particular department, of- 
fice, or branch, etc., is desired, include this 
information as a part of the address name. 

If the information operator asks for any 
additional information which does not ap- 
pear on your ticket, say, “Hold this cir- 
cuit,” and refer the questions to the call- 
ing station. If you secure the necessary 
information, say .to the calling station, 
“Thank you. Will you hold the line, 
please?” Then enter the information on 
the ticket, and pass it to the information 
operator. If the calling party replies to the 
information operator’s questions, allow him 
to give the information without interrup- 
tion. 

If the information operator supplies the 
number, say, “Right,” enter it in the called 
telephone number space on the ticket, en- 
circled, again reach the TTC or ringdown 
tributary operator, and pass a call for the 
number, unless the information operator in- 
dicates that she will have you connected 
with the called station. 

In the smaller office, where the operator 


does both Inward and Outward work, when 

a call is passed by address name, in most 
cases she is familiar with the numbers of 
frequently-called places and will supply 
and ring the number without delay. 

In every case, where a call is passed by 
address name and the number is supplied 
by the inward operator or the information 
operator, it should be given to the calling 
party so that if he cares to make a note 
of the number for future use, it is possible 
for him to do so. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 
1. If a subscriber says to “ag” a call at a 

certain time, do we enter “ag (time)” 

under the report, or do we enter “ag 
(time)” in the special instruction space? 

2. What is an OTC operator? 

3. When a call is placed collect to a sub- 
scriber and charged to one number and 
talked to another, should we take the 
ticket ? 

4. Is the messenger rate included with the 
rate on the front of a messenger 
ticket ? 

When you ask the calling party to hold 
the line while you reach the distant 
point and he does not furnish the num- 
ber, how do you proceed with the call? 
For answers to these questions from 
real Illinois operators, turn to page 35. 


oun 
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Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, November 23: Copper 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and future, 6744 
634c. Tin—Easier ; spot and nearby, $22.87; 


6%c. Lead—Easy; spot New York, 
3.85c; East St. Louis, 3.65c. Zinc—Steady ; 
East St. Louis spot and future, 3.15c. 


Antimony—6.62c. 
72.00. 


Quicksilver — $68.00 
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Illinois Telephone Convention “Unusual”’ 


Annual Meeting of Illinois Telephone Association Marked by Large Attend- 
ance and Program of Unusual Excellence—Builder of World's First Telephone 
Was Convention Guest and Principal Speaker—Highlights of the Activities 


The 27th annual convention of the IIli- 
nois Telephone Association was an unusual 
one in several ways. It was unusual be- 
cause of the presence of Dr. Thomas A. 
Watson—builder of the world’s first tele- 
phone—as a guest of the convention. It 
was unusual because of the attendance, 
which was considerably larger than last 
year. It was unusual because of the uni- 
form excellence of the many addresses. It 
was unusual because of the spirit of friend- 
liness and helpfulness that was much in 
evidence. And it was unusual because of 
the versatility of the presiding officer, Pres- 
ident R. A. Lumpkin, in his introduction 
of speakers and humorous comments. 

The convention was held at Hotel Pere 
Marquette, Peoria, November 18 and 19, 
and the two-day meeting was packed full 
of activity for everyone. The general meet- 
ings were more largely attended than usual, 
as was also the annual traffic conference, 
which was in charge of Mrs. Mayme 
Workman, traffic supervisor of the asso- 
ciation, as chairman. 

Dr. Thomas A. Watson, as guest of the 
association, addressed the convention on 
the afternoon of the second day and again 
spoke at the banquet that same evening, 
lis remarks at that time being broadcast 
from station WMBB, Peoria. Dr. Watson 
was also present at the annual dinner of 
the directors of the association on the pre- 
ceding evening and spoke informally of 
some of his experiences after leaving the 
telephone business. 

Dr. Watson’s presence at the convention 
gave a real thrill to the hundreds of tele- 
phone people present who heard from the 
lips of the man who built the first tele- 
phone some of the early history of the 
beginning of their industry. It was an 
event they will never forget. 

At the annual election on Thursday 
morning, these directors were unanimously 
elected: T. C. Ainsworth, Bloomington; 
A. R. Bone, Chicago; C. R. Brown, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Geo. X. Cannon, Freeport ; Don- 
ald Coombes, St. Louis, Mo.; E. D. Glan- 
don, Pittsfield; Dr. R. E. Gordon, El Paso; 
H. A. Joslyn, Sycamore; H. G. Lankford, 
Chicago; R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon; R. M. 
Matteson, Joliet; G. L. Mays, Springfield ; 
A. R. Patterson, Streator; Louis Pitcher, 
Dixon; R. G. Roadstrum, Galesburg; Dr. 
J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville; Earl Stice, 
Altamont. 

lhe only new director is H. A. Joslyn, 
oi Sycamore, general manager, DeKalb- 
Ogle Telephone Co., who succeeds W. S. 
Green, of Pekin. 





By Stanley R. Edwards 


At a meeting of the directors following 
the convention session, all the officers were 
re-elected. They are: President, R. A. 
Lumpkin, Mattoon; vice-president, Dr. 
J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. J. Parsons, Springfield. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order by President R. A. Lump- 


Photo by Morris Rosenfeld, N. Y. C. 
Dr. Thomas A. Watson, Guest at the Illinois Tele- 
phone Convention in Peoria, Holding a Duplicate of 
the World’s First Telephone Which He Built. The 
Same Duplicate Was Used in a Talk in 1915, When 
the Transatlantic Line Was Opened, Between Dr. is 
Watson in San Francisco and Dr. Alexander Graham 


Bell, Its Inventor, in New York City. 


kin, of Mattoon, at 10:00 a. m., Wednesday 
morning, November 18. Following invoca- 
tion by Rev. Daniel E. Williamson, pastor 
of First Church, 

Lumpkin presented M. 


Presbyterian Peoria, 


President Finn, 
manager of the convention bureau of the 
Peoria Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Finn expressed regret that Mayor 
Homer L. Ahrends was unable to be pres- 
ent and introduced H. A. Hartley to ex- 
tend the welcome. Mr. Hartley told of 
early experiments when a boy with the 
string telephone and contrasted it with 
present-day communication facilities. He 
declared that few persons realized what a 
big part telephone service takes in our 
every-day life. 

Dr. J. G. Schwarz, in responding to the 
address of welcome, stated that Peoria was 
the birthplace of the association and for 
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that reason had a sentimental spot in the 
hearts of the telephone men. He referred 
to the progress that has been made in com- 
munication from the string telephone to 
the transatlantic radio service which will 
soon utilize physical circuits. 

He classified success in life as jey in 
accomplishment and declared conventions 
are a school for accomplishment 
and progress. He referred to 
the power of publicity which 
has made famous the “Voice 
with the Smile” and stated his 
belief that the “grumps” have 
been eliminated from the tele- 
phone business. Dr. Schwarz 
excellent response 
entitled “The 


closed his 
with a_ verse 
Grumpy Bee.” 

The address of President R. 
A. Lumpkin was the outstand- 
ing address of the convention, 
outside that of the convention's 
guest, Dr. Watson. Excellently 
delivered, it was listened to with 
close attention by all present. 

“For the 27th time in as many 
years,” said President Lumpkin, 
“Tllinois men and women en- 
gaged in the telephone industry 
meet again in a convention of 
che Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion to review their experiences 
of the past 12 months and carry 
back home with them ideas by 
which they may profit for the 
next 12. 

“The value of such meetings 
evidenced by the 
splendid - attendance which we 
have here this morning. Such 
a large assemblage of property owners and 
their employes, both men and women, is a 


clearly 


worthy tribute to the officers and employes 
of this association whose constant endeav- 
ors and tireless activities since last we met 
have been in the interest of all those 
assembled here.” 

The president then expressed his appre 
ciation of the valuable service rendered by 
Secretary-Treasurer A. J. Parsons and his 
staff. He referred to the 11 district meet- 
ings which he had attended and joined with 
those who attended one or more of the 
meetings, which Secretary Parsons so ably 
prepared, in testifying to their exceptional 
value from both the standpoints of educa- 
He added thanks in 
the full measure of their services to Mrs. 


tion and inspiration. 


Mayme Workman, traffic supervisor, and 
T. De Witt Talmage, transmission engi- 
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neer, respectively, of the Illinois association. 
“Through the combined efforts of all of 
our people,” President Lumpkin declared, 
“this association has gained an enviable na- 
tion-wide reputation for its activities and 
accomplishments.” The president then 
launched into a discussion of present-day 
economics of the telephone business which 
made a deep impression upon everyone 
present.’ His address appears in full on 
other pages of this issue under the title of 
“Present-Day Economics of Telephony.” 
“Activities of Your Traffic Department” 
was ably presented by Mrs. Mayme Work- 
man, traffic supervisor of the association. 


Activities of Traffic Department. 

“My attendance at; state and national con- 
ventions,” said Mrs. Workman, “has made 
me realize the impossibility of being in 
two places at the same time. Managers 
attending conventions and district meetings 
are faced with the same problem. So they 
send their chief operators and their oper- 
ators to the traffic conference and spend 
their time in the meeting arranged for the 
discussion of plant and commercial prob- 
lems. 

“Knowing that the managers of telephone 
exchanges in Illinois are interested in the 
work that is being done by their operators, 
I am taking this opportunity to acquaint 
you with some of the activities of the traffic 
department of your association. 

One of the most important activities of 
this department is the conducting of traffic 
schools in connection with the district 
meetings that are held during the year in 
various parts of the state as well as at the 
state convention traffic school. Four hun- 
dred and ninety-eight operators from 231 
towns attended the ten district meeting 
traffic schools, an average of 50 girls at 
each meeting. 

It has always been a problem to induce 
operators to ask questions in these traffic 
conferences. This is partly due to timidity 
and to fear that they may be criticized 
for not knowing the answer to the ques- 
tion they wish to ask. How often do we 
hear this question asked in conferences, 
‘Are there any questions?’ and immediately 
the room will be as silent as a tomb. This 
problem was solved by evolving a plan 
whereby operators may ask questions with- 
out fear or embarrassment and the most 
timid girl is given an opportunity to ask 
questions freely. 

Each operator attending the traffic school 
is given an envelope containing material to 
be used in the class room. This envelope 
contains the following supplies : 


1. A pencil and note paper so that the 
operator may make notes if she wishes to 
do so. 

2. A supply of toll tickets to be used in 
connection with the instruction in “Ticket 
Record Work.” 

3. A registration card is enclosed, and 
each girl is asked to register so that we 
may have an accurate record of the at- 
tendance. 

4. Material prepared in question and an- 
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swer form pertaining to local and toll op- 
erating. The girls are asked to study this 
material and to take it back to their re- 
spective offices and post it on the bulletin 
board so that the operators who did not 
attend the conference may also derive some 
benefit therefrom. 

5. Each envelope is numbered. A card 
is enclosed bearing the same number. Each 
operator is asked to write one or more 
questions on this card. We do not ask 
the girls to write their name on this card. 
These cards are collected before the close 
of the morning session. At the opening of 
the afternoon session, numbers are drawn 
and if the girl whose number is drawn has 
a question written on her card she receives 
a prize. 


By adopting this method we have been 
able to find out what the operators want 
to know—what they are particularly in- 
terested in. 

The 498 operators attending the ten dis- 
trict meetings this year submitted 388 writ- 

















“Pressure of Economic Conditions,” Said 
Mrs. Workman Before Illinois Convention, 
“Should Not Cause Abatement of the 
Things Which Build Up Good Service. It 
is the Quality of This Service from the 
Customer’s Viewpoint That Is Enabling Us 
to Weather the Present Depression.” 


ten questions. Does this indicate that your 
operators are not well posted in their work? 
No, indeed! On the contrary, we could 
have no better indication that your oper- 
ators are interested in their work and sin- 
cere in their search for knowledge which 
will enable them to render a higher qual- 
ity of service to your customers. 

It is not possible for every telephone 
operator in Illinois to attend the district 
meeting traffic schools, so we conceived the 
idea of permitting all traffic employes in 
this and in other states to join us in our 
search for knowledge by having five of 
these questions and their answers published 
each week. This was made possible 
through the courtesy and cooperation of 
the editor of TELEPHONY. Each week five 
questions and their answers are published 
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in this telephone journal under the head- 
ing, “What Operators Want to Know.” 

Many comments have been received re 
garding the question and answer series 
Chief operators are using the question: 
and answers for discussion with their oper- 
ators. Others are posting them on their 
bulletin board so that each operator has an 
opportunity to study them. And some of 
the managers are reading them and finding 
them interesting and instructive. 

Every telephone operator in _ Illinois 
should be given an opportunity to follow 
this question and answer series. They are 
live questions, representing present-day) 
traffic problems that are met in small, me- 
dium-sized and large exchanges. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to the managers for 
their assistance and cooperation in permit- 
ting their employes to participate in the 
traffic programs of the district meetings 
and at the state convention. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
to the representatives of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. for their help and coopera- 
tion during the past two years. They have 
been most generous in their contributions 
to our traffic conferences, both in supply- 
ing material and employes to carry out our 
trafic programs. They have been ever 
ready to extend a helping hand and to 
render any assistance in furthering the in- 
terests of your traffic department. They 
have also given your traffic’ supervisor the 
privilege of working at their Springfield 
toll board two afternoons a month. This 
enables her to try out new practices and 
gives her a better understanding of them. 
making her better qualified to instruct your 
operators. 

The managers in Illinois can be justly 
proud of their traffic employes. They are 
progressive, efficient and loyal. It has been 
a pleasure to work with your chief opera- 
ters and your operators for the past two 
years. I have been cordially received in 
your exchanges and your operators have 
been willing and ready to accept the in- 
struction given and the suggestions offered 
to enable them to render the highest qual- 
ity of service to your customers. 

During the coming year I trust that you 
will take advantage of the service rendered 
by the traffic department of your associa- 
tion. Pressure of economic conditions 
should not cause abatement of the things 
which build up good service. It is the 
quality of this service from the customer’s 
viewpoint that is enabling us to weather 
the present business depression.” 

In his address, Ben B. Boynton, general 
counsel of the association, discussed regu- 
lation and the matter of public relations. 
He particularly urged the companies not 
only to see that their service is good but 
that their public knows it is good. His 
address appears in full on other pages. 

Following a brief interval, which was 
devoted to a discussion, in an informal 
way, of “experiences” by President Lump- 
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November 28, 1931. 


iin, Secretary-Treasurer A. J. Parsons 
save his annual report. One of the strik- 
ng features of his excellent report was 
the announcement that the association had 
recevied 11 new member applications and 
nly one resignation during the year. 

The varied activities of the association 
luring the year were reported upon and 
ndicate the excellent work the association 
; doing. Secretary Parsons’ report in full 
.ppears elsewhere in this issue. 

After selection of the nominating com- 
mittee consisting of E. D. Glandon, Pitts- 
field; E. A. Purcell, Mattoon; R. G. Road- 
strum, Galesburg; Dr. R. E. Gordon, El 
Paso; Geo. X. Cannon, Freeport; E. R. 
Chicago: L. F. Shepherd, 
Chicago, 
Huff, Virginia, the session 


Cogswell, 
Springfield; Harry 
and Mrs. E. J. 


adjourned. 


The National Situation 
The first speaker presented by President 
Lumpkin at the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion was F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago, presi- 
dent, United States Independent Telephone 
Association. 


Williamson, 


In his preliminary remarks 
Mr. MacKinnon briefly reviewed the polit- 
ical situation in Washington and what may 
be expected in the matter of bills in Con- 
gress this coming session relating to tele- 
phone companies. 

He then discussed regulation by state 
commissions and noted a tendency on the 
part of some state commissions to go into 
the management of the utility. He com- 
mented upon three schools relative to regu- 
lation—complete interstate and 
state control, and no control whatever. He 
favored state control against local or coun- 
cil control, provided it does not inject itself 
into management or does not organize itself 
on political lines. 

The requirements of the depreciation 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were briefly outlined, after which 


‘ 


Mr. MacKinnon 


control, 


financial 
aspect of the companies, speaking in part 


took up the 


is follows : 
“In order to understand the financial posi- 
n of the 
uintry, it is 


telephone companies of the 


necessary to their 


perations over several years rather than 


review 


form our conclusions from this year's 
cures alone. In considering where we are 

d where we are going, I was beginning 
to think the telephone companies were like- 

to suffer from too much economy. 

We have 

heat, of 


kinds—of 
railroad facilities, of 


surpluses of all 
cotton, of 
ior. And it has been suggested that one 
our most troublesome surpluses is that 
’ economy—saving carried to the extreme. 
‘vernments—municipal, state and federal 
ire economizing ; so are individuals. The 
ire the economizing the greater the sur- 
is In some products. 
The dictionary gives the following defini- 


e° 


‘Economy’ is from a Greek word mean- 
2 one who manages the expenses of a 
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household; thrifty and frugal housekeep- 
ing. Economy avoids all waste and ex- 
travagance and applies money to the best 
advantage. 

‘Frugality’ cuts off indulgences and prv- 
ceeds on a system of saving. 

‘Parsimony’ is frugality carried to an 
extreme, involving a sordid mode of living. 

‘Economy’ is a virtue. 


‘Parsimony’ is a vice. 


Many corporations are making showings 
of net earnings—not by keeping their rev- 
nues to the usual amount, but by reason 

















Dr. J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville, Who Was 
Reelected Vice-President of the Illinois 
Telephone Association, Delivered an Ex- 
cellent Response to the Welcoming Address 


of economies to offset reductions in 
The railroad managers say they 
have economized to the limit on everything 


rev- 
enues. 


but wages, and now they must economize 
on wages. 

When lack of mainte- 
nance of buildings and equipment it be- 


economy meats 


comes than a 


parsimony—a vice rather 
virtue. 

Are the telephone companies practicing 
they guilty of 


parsimony in these troublesome times? 


true economy? Or are 


The telephone industry has always been 
an economizing industry. There has been 
little waste. Plants have been built care- 
The « 
panies have been operated on small mar- 
gins of profit. Wage scales have been lower 
than in other indusiries. 


iully and maintained wisely. com- 


Management has 
not had an adequate reward. 


So much has been said in the last two 
years of hard times ahead, so great have 
been the difficulties into which the bankers 
have plunged, and thereby dragged the 
whole country, that it is no wonder there 
has been a tendency in all lines to over- 

Telephone managers have been 
expense at 


economize. 
reducing point; some 


have met the situation by aggressively hold- 


every 


ing their revenues up by sales procedures. 
As the result of these economies and this 
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aggressive sales procedure, the net income 
of the telephone industry as a whole has 
not decreased. But there are those who, 
looking at the monthly comparative state- 
ments issued by the companies, are saying 
this net income is at the expense of the 
physical properties; maintenance is being 
neglected—the hardest of all stern chases 
The 


basis for this conclusion is that the redutc- 


is that after ‘deferred maintenance.’ 


tions in expense offset the loss in revenue 
for 1931; and a large part of this reduc 
tion is in the maintenance account. 

\s I pointed out in my opening sentence, 
in order to understand the financial posi- 
tion of the telephone companies it is neces- 
sary to review their operations for several 
years. A conclusion can not be 
based on comparing 1931 with 1930 alone. 
We should include 1929 and possibly 1928. 

Statistics are available for the A Class 
companies for the first eight months of 
1929, 1930 and 1931. 
operate 


sound 


These A companies 
the 20 million tele- 
phones of the country, so their picture is 
a good picture of the whole industry. 

What do 1930 and 1931 show? 

The number of telephones in service in 
August of 1931 was 1.2 per cent less than 
in August, 1930. The revenue from sub- 
scribers’ rentals for the eight months end- 
ing August 31, 1931, was 1.1 per cent less 
than for the same period of 1930. Receipts 
from message tolls were 8.5 per cent less. 
The total decrease in revenue was 3.3 per 
cent. Maintenance expense was 9.2 per 
cent less in 1931 1930. Traffic. was 
11.5 per cent less. Total expense was 5.6 


17 million of 


than 


per cent less. 

‘So,’ says our critic, ‘the telephone com- 
panies are making their good showings by 
cutting expenses, by not maintaining their 
properties.’ 

But let us bring in 1929. In August, 
1930, the companies had 560,500 more tele- 
phones in than in August, 1929. 
Only 198,500 of these were lost by August, 
1931, so that on that date there were 362, 
000 more telephones in service than in 1929. 


service 


The revenues for the first eight months 
of 1931, while than for 1930, were 
$21,000,000 greater than for the same pe- 
riod of 1929. Operating expenses of 1931 
$13,000,000 than for 1929. 
Maintenance, of which we have been afraid, 
was $40,000 more than 1929, the peak year. 
Taxes were $6,000,000 more in 1931 than 
1929. And the net revenue for these eight 
months of 1931 was $3,000,000 greater than 
for the same period of 1929. 


less 


were greater 


So we are justified in asserting that the 
reduction in maintenance charges of 1931 
were not at the expense of the physical 
property; the amount expended was the 
same as for the same period of 1929, the 
The total 
operating expenses were greater and vet 
the net was greater because the revenues 
were greatcr. 


year of greatest expenditures. 


We of the telephone industry have been 


practicing economy, the virtue, and not 
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parsimony, the vice. We have proved the 
industry is solid. The companies are mov- 
ing forward; not backward. The faith of 
the public in telephone securities has been 
fully justified. The company that was 
sound in 1929 is sound today. The tele- 
phone industry is on a better footing than 
any other industry today. 

Economy has always been our watch 
word. It must continue to be. We must 
obtain increased revenues by increased 
business, which our managers have demon- 
strated can be secured by active, intelligent 
effort.” 

Present-Day Commercial Problems 

Following Mr. MacKinnon’s address, E. 
R. Cogswell, general commercial manager, 
state area, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chi- 
cago, presented a most interesting subject 
entitled “Some Present-Day Commercial 
Problems.” 

“The bulk of the commercial job,” said 
Mr. Cogswell, “may be summed up in a 
few words—obtain business, retain it and 
collect for it, and at the same time keep 
everybody satisfied and happy.” 

New business to be obtained divides into 
three classes: Offered business, stimulated 
business and employes’ sales. A few years 
ago we merely took orders; today we try 
to sell the subscriber the kind of service he 
should have. 

The second class—stimulated business— 
has undergone a complete change. Inter- 
‘ views with business subscribers, stimulation 
of residence toll ‘service and avoidance of 
items tending to slow up service all help. 
Figures showing the results of sales in in- 
terviews were presented by the speaker. 

Employes sales is an item in which all 
are particularly interested. Generally, this 
plan is operated in two ways: Prospect 
slips and direct sales. The excellent re- 
sults of this type of activity were shown 
when Mr. Cogswell presented figures on 
the number of sales in his area during the 
first 10 months of this year. As a result 
of employes’ activities, their sales have in- 
creased 30 per cent over last year. 

The opportunities for telephone com- 
panies to sell their goods exceed those of 
other industries, the speaker pointed out. 
Representatives of telephone companies, as 
a rule, can approach the executive of any 
business, or the president of any bank, and 
are admitted almost without question. This 
is a very valuable asset and one which 
should be carefully guarded. To abuse this 
privilege by untimely visits would be a very 
grave error. 

This naturally brings up the problem of 
training. Training is the direct responsi- 
bility of management and not incidental to 
the job. Obviously, the speaker said, any 
organization apart from the immediate 
management and not directly supported 
cannot logically do the actual training. 

The amount of training required in other 
industries was compared to the amount 
that a girl or boy starting with the tele- 
phone company has. Training lessons 


” 
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which will lead to good performance 
should be developed and the material given 
to employes in regular courses. In Mr. 
Cogswell’s company, classes of one-half to 
two hours’ duration are held in most of 
the larger offices two or three times a 
week. 

Proper consideration of the human ele- 
ment is necessary. With proper training an 
employe may learn to use established rou- 
tines without overlooking the necessarily 
human or sympathetic side of questions. 
“Fundamentally,” said the speaker, “good 
public relations must rest upon the same 
sort of understanding which prevails 
between good friends.” 

Member of Commission Speaks 

The next speaker introduced by Presi- 
dent Lumpkin was J. Paul Kuhn, a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
Springfield. In his address, Mr. Kuhn 
commented briefly in a general way upon 
a number of subjects relating to regulation. 
He outlined the growth of commission 
regulation and the direction which it has 
taken. He declared that regulation has re- 
sulted in great benefit to the utilities and 
the people. It is comparatively a new field 
and as more experience is gained in regu- 
lation, the greater will be the benefits. 

He mentioned the peculiarity of the tele- 
phone business that with the larger number 
of subscribers, the cost of service increases 
and declared that no definite yardstick can 
be used in the cases coming before the 
commission. 

Mr. Kuhn stated that the telephone com- 
panies are now confronted with a situation 
which cannot be met by any regulatory 
commission. They are in a position which 
they can meet only by the utmost frank- 
ness in explaining to the public the use- 
fulness and value of their service and by 
exercising a degree of salesmanship which 
they probably have never before been called 
upon to do. 

The speaker suggested that no oppor- 
tunity be lost to emphasize ways in which 
telephone service is profitable to use, and 
to do it by giving absolute facts in an effort 
to show the farmer, for example, how he 
can make money or save money by using 
the telephone. 

“Explain to him the opportunities,” Mr. 
Kuhn suggested, “it affords in reaching and 
securing help, such as in times of illness 
or accidents and when farm machinery is 
broken. Explain to him the value in life 
of a friendly contact with his neighbors, 
as well as the financial advantage of being 
able to keep in constant contact with the 
market of farm products by use of the 
telephone.” 

The speaker discussed some of the prob- 
lems which confront the commission and 
closed by saying: “You have assumed the 
reponsibility of supplying the American 
public with the best possible service at the 
lowest cost consistent with good operation 
and good credit standing of the industry. 

“And I believe that I am well founded 
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in the further thought that the American 
people will suppoprt and sustain public 
utility industries in fulfilling this duty 
so long as actual performance and serv- 
ice continues to measure up to this 
responsibility.” 
Pole Line Engineering. 

A most interesting address, supplement- 
ed by charts presented by stereopticon, was 
made by A. L. Stadermann, Terre Haute, 
Ind., chief engineer, Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co., on the subject “Pole Linc 
Engineering.” 

Telephone companies have been setting 
poles for many years and new specifica- 
tions have just been issued for national 
standards which differ from the old speci- 
fications, the speaker said. 

Mr. Stadermann then gave a brief his- 
tory of poles, stating that when wires were 
first strung, house tops were used. Timber 
was then taken from the nearest local 
woods and where there were not woods, 
the timber was shipped in. This practice 
resulted in the drawing up of specifica- 
tions, of which there were a great number, 
and the producer had to select the poles 
according to the different specifications. 
Now, as a result of six years’ work, there 
is only one standard specification. 

The committee of the American Stand- 
ards Association, which prepared the 
standard specification, in beginning its work 
set up the principles to use so that modern 
poles have real logic behind them. Mr. 
Stadermann enumerated these seven prin- 
ciples laid down by the committee as: 

1. Standard fibre stress. 2. Measure- 
ment six feet from the butt. 3. All poles 
of the same length and class have the 
same strength. 4. All poles of different 
lengths to be of the same class for break- 
ing strength and support the same load. 
5. A breaking load of approximately 1,200 
pounds. 6. Largest class to have a break- 
ing load of 4,500 pounds. 7. Class of 
poles is arranged in increments. 

Mr. Stadermann stated that it is much 
easier to design a pole line now than in 
the past, the principal consideration being 
given to the strength of poles and the load 
to be put on them. 

Charts were shown by means of the 
stereopticon for the design of pole lines. 
Some of the charts showed the wide dis- 
crepancy in strength of the various types 
of poles according to the old classifica- 
tions and how they have been brought to 
a constant by a new classification. Other 
charts showed the manner in which the 
size of poles is determined. The forces on 
a pole were shown and the sag and ten- 
sion of wires discussed. 

Following a few announcements, Presi- 
dent Lumpkin adjourned the session at 
4:45 p. m. 

Thursday Morning Session. 

The concluding general session of the 
convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent Lumpkin at 10:00 o’clock Thursday 

(Please turn to page 40.) 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Sergius Grace in “Play-O-Feen 
Crink-a-Nope” in Fifth Season. 
Sergius P. Grace, assistant vice-presi- 

dent, Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 

York, last month commenced his fifth sea- 

son in giving the lecture and demonstra- 

tion on the research work of the Bell 

Telephone Laboratories. 

Mr. Grace first gave his lecture and 
demonstration before the national conven- 
tion in Chicago in October, 1927, and in 
the following two seasons presented it 
before conventions of many state associa- 
tions and some civic organizations. Since 
then, it has been given before many engi- 
neering societies, colleges, and civic and 
commercial organizations throughout the 
country. 

This year, under the title, “Play-O-Feen 
Crink-a-Nope” (Telephone Company), Mr. 
Grace assisted by R. M. Pease, has pre- 
sented it in several cities in the neighbor- 
hood of New York; before the College of 
Engineering, University of Illinois; West- 
ern Society of Engineers jointly with the 
Association of Commerce, Chicago; the 
Quest Club and the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Next month it will be given at Spring- 
field, Peoria, and Winnetka, Ill. 

The demonstration was presented on two 
evenings in Chicago last week and was wit- 
nessed by a total attendance of 6,800 per- 
while a number 
to obtain admission tickets. 

The lecture and demonstration is basi- 


sons, large unable 


was 


cally the same as given before the vari- 
ous telephone associations. This year, the 
demonstration of scrambled speech is given 
in connection with a transatlantic call to 
London, England, thus demonstrating its 
practical use. 

“A Roll Call of the Sky” is another 
startling feature that agtracts general com- 
ment. A direct long distance telephone 
connection into the radio dispatching sta- 


tion of the United Air Lines at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., hundreds of miles away, enables the 
audience to hear communications between 
airplane pilots and dispatching operators. 
Wherever given these demonstrations 
prove most popular and carry home to the 
public the great work which the Bell Sys- 
tem has done and is doing to extend and 
improve telephone communication. 


Plan for Reducing Unemployment 
and Saving Stations. 

It is sometimes possible to “kill two birds 
with one stone.” Killing three birds with 
one stone is a much rarer occurrence. That 
has, however, figuratively speaking, been 
the accomplishment of the United Tele- 
phone Co. through the operation of a new 
idea in telephone directory service recently 
put into practice. 

At a meeting of the district managers 
of the company at the general offices, Abi- 
lene, Kans., in October, Assistant General 
Manager Fred Coulson proposed, as a part 
of the service of the United Telephone Co. 
in the relief of unemployment conditions, 
that a specail employment directory be pre- 
pared for each exchange. These directories 
list the unemployed telephone subscribers 
of the exchange, classified by the occupa- 
tions that each follows for regular liveli- 
hood. 

3y means of these directories the United 
company has been able to accomplish three 
very desirable results: First, it places the 


company directly in line with the efforts of 
each community to relieve its unemploy- 
ment. It provides without cost to the sub- 
scriber logical, dignified and effective as- 
sistance in securing employment. 

Secondly, it gives to every business man 
and telephone subscriber in the city a handy 
list of those who can do the work that he 
wants done. This is an extension of regu- 
lar classified directory service that appeals 
to every subscriber. 


When a man or woman is needed for 
those frequent extra tasks that come up 
around every home and business house, it 
is easy and convenient to turn to this 
special list to find the person to do it. In 
providing a natural medium for bringing 
together those seeking help and those look- 
ing for work, the list has proved to be a 
much worth-while builder of public good 
will. 

Thirdly, it saves telephones that might 
otherwise be lost by who 
afford to lose them, the unemployed. 


those cannot 
Not 
only is the value of the telephone brought 
home to a man when he Secures several 
jobs through it but it has, in fact, been a 
means of gaining new telephones. Fam- 
ilies find the service so valuable that they 
cannot afford to be excluded. 

As the United Telephone Co. has worked 
it out, the directories are compiled by the 
local manager in cooperation with the cen- 
tral relief agencies. The distribution is 
made with the monthly bills to every sub- 








Special Employment Directory 
This directory is prepared by the United Telephone Company in cooperation with the 
Chamber of Commerce. It is distributed without charge to all Clay Center subscribers 
in an effort to bring together those seeking to relieve unemployment and those now 
unemployed who need work 





CARE OF CHILDREN | HOUSEWORK 


Mrs. J. F. Young 233w | Mrs. Joe Meredith ™Y 
Mrs. Clarence Herrick 323W 

CARPENTER Mrs. Del McGee 6655 
Arthur Baker Tw 

poe _— NURSING, PRACTICAL 

fenry Reed 44ey Mrs. Maude Ramsey 349 
COMMON LABOR PAPER HANGING 

Clarence Alstrom 255 HE. Val 762X 
Will Bailey ™5W < 

John Jensen 430Y . : 

raw fg == = PLASTERING 

Lawrence McCracken S65Y Johnson Bros. S72x 
Earl Kennedy 5783 

Clifford Osborne 65Y ROOMS 

DRESSMAKING ecu duicas ini — 
Mrs. Leone Dowd 763W SAND HAULING 

FAMILY WASHING Senry ‘Thipp aux 
Mrs. Lindsey Baker (col. saTY 

rs. Will Bailey 245w peapacsicnsonaas 

Mra J 283 W H. R. Kuehn asew 
FLOOR SANDING TRUCKING 

Herbert W. Janson 736 James Lashey 48TX 








While this list may be incomplete, additional names and telephone numbers of unem. 


ployed persons will be added upon application in person to R. O Edwards, Manager. 
The United Telephone Company, Clay Center, Kansas 
~ 








This directory is prepared by the United Telephone Company 


Commerce. 





COMMON LABOR 

J. A. Garfield (col.) ........ 
Wm. Worley ... 
Wm Worley 
Joe Young pa 
Geo. Johnston .... 






Cc. E. Brown: 
W. F. Coffee 3-8125 
Noah Field .... $-8176 


Frank Hotchkiss ~ 
Daniel Skidmore — 
Wm. Irving (col.) .......... 


Wm Kilbourne... .-. 32-7498 
EEE 3359 
Chester Little................ 3359 
Wm. Page .......00..... seve evened 6877 
D. C. Parshall .... q0F21 
L. A. Smith sinanes 2-7453 
J. K. Stewart . : 2-7204 
Robt. Cilbert (col.) ... 2035 
Frank Hacker 3-8410 


BRICK LAYER 


Raymond Padgett 2119 


NURSING (Practical) 


Mrs. Effie Schofield ............2-6187 
STENOGRAPHER 
Margaret Johnson 2-6233 





Gladys Tracy Dean .............41F05 


TRUCKING 

Frank Carroll ............ 
S. L. Fortner ‘ 
Melvon Hubbard ....- 


3-8491 
3-8460 
2-8129 

















Special Employment Directory 
in cooperation with the Chamber of 
It is distributed without charge to all Manhattan subscribers in an effort to bring to- 
gether those seeking to relieve unemployment and those now unemployed who need work. 
COOK EGG CANDLER 
TO EEE 2-7249 | Mrs. Joe Young .... ...3-8265 
Mrs. B. B. Sapp 3-8366 
SALES WORK 
CONSTRUCTION WORK Mark Abbott 83-7415 
E. R. Follett .. - 3-8151 
Sanbino Martinez 2-7266 | PAINTING 
Chas. Skidmore ............ ‘ 3-8155 Chas. Cupp 2097 
FARM WORK Roy Stanley 2-737 
J. A. Camphell 3-7215 TEACHING 
Anna Nettrouer > 2-6360 
PLUMBING J. T. Curtis 2-6247 
B. F. Fair 3-8141 
CARPENTERS 
HOUSEWORK 
I. D. Atkins 2-8340 
Mrs. J. A. Campbell .- 3-7215 | John Arens 2-7255 
Francis Cooper (cel.) 3914 | Glenn Disney 38-8434 
Mrs. Paul Eis . 38-7281 | Harold Ekdahl 2-6440 
Mrs. W. W. Gard . 2-7235 |G. Ss. Fritzinger 2-8445 
Oma Hubbard .. 2-8129 lc, F. Cool 2-8316 
Maude Smith Irving (col.) 3-7161 | Chas. Mooreman . — 3-8167 
Ellen Johnson .... ° . 2-8423 |g. L. Parvin 2-7249 
Thelma Morris 79F02 
Mrs. Chas. Skidmore 3-8155 
Effie Skidmore 3-8155 | BAKER 
Mrs. Martha Thorpe 4 3-7361 | Cecil Stanley 2 0 
Mrs. Ethel Brown (col.) 3-724% 
Mrs. Harold Moore~ 2-8281 
Mrs. Della White 2-6172 BARSER 
Clyde Morris 344 
FAMILY WASHING 
Mrs. Ida Howard . 2-240) | HOTEL WORK 
Mrs. Chas. Eis 3-8451 | Geo. Briggs 83-8207 
While this list may be incomplete. additional names and telephone numbers of unemploved persons 
will be added upon application in person to Lloyd Beach, District Manager. The United Telephone 


Company, Manhattan, Kansas. 





Special Employment Directory, Prepared by the United Telephone Co. for Use of Subscribers Who Are Out of Work. 
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Provision is made for a revision 
of the list every month to bring it down to 
date. 

Only those subscribers who are actually 
out of employment are given this special 
listing. The printing is regularly done in 
the city served. A supplementary supply 
is kept on hand at the central office for dis- 
tribution to new subscribers and for re- 
placing lost copies. 

The plan was tried out first at the Man- 
hattan, Kans., exchange. 
phrase, it “clicked.” As a result the plan 
was made available to all exchange man- 
agers. Most of them have now adopted 
the idea or are planning to use it within 
the next month. 


scriber. 


News Items in Local Papers Show 
Value of Telephone. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., is making use of a new and 
effective way of taking to the people the 
story of the value of telephone service as 
a means of combating the trend towards 
discontinuance of service during the de- 
These take the form of news 
stories auxiliary to the regular advertising 
of the company and news 
value that many of the newspapers in the 
territory use them as news items. 

Commercial Superintendent W. E. Bell 
is of the opinion that telephone service is 
an asset to the social and business activi- 
ties of any community, and that any meth- 
od of conserving it is of public benefit. 
The readers sent out are reports of actual 
happenings which depict forcefully the 
necessity and value to the individual user 


of telephone service. Names, dates and 


pression. 


possess such 


places are given. 

Some of the stories are here briefly out- 
lined. T. E. Gray, Fillmore county farmer, 
looked out his window to find a fire of un- 
known origin beginning in his corn cribs 
which contained all of last year’s corn. He 
called Central, and she spread the alarm to 
neighbors on both sides of Mr. Gray by 
making a line call. 

Within a very short time 25 men were 
on the scene, and they worked so effectively 
that the damage was but slight. 

The home of Joe Vrbka, near 
Utica, Neb., was partly destroyed by fire. 
Prompt discovery and notification to the 
telephone company brought neighbors and 
the town fire department, and the loss was 
confined to a few hundred dollars. 

Mr. Vrbka told the telephone company’s 
local manager that “the telephone saved 
my home and my family. 


farm 


I wouldn’t be 
without a telephone on a farm for a min- 
ute.” 

Within three hours after the American 
State Bank at Burr, Neb.. was robbed, 
Jess Pender, the lone bandit who did it 
was captured in an abandoned house. 
Sheriff Reed is quoted as saying that the 
telephone played an important part in the 
capture. A few minutes after the robbery 
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HORSES AND CARS 
By “Buck.” 


In days of yore, it useta be an 
all day’s job, or was fer me, to drive 
some fifty mile. You see, we had ta 
bank on horses. By Jove! It was 
an ali-day’s drive to go that fur 
with four er five, the horses sweatin’, 
sakes alive, beneath the driver’s 
curses. 

To drive ’em to the ole hill farm, 
the way they’d blow would cause 
alarm. I’d stop at ev’ry thank-you- 
marm to let ’em rest a minute. 

But now, with cars an’ all their 
power, the highways they will skim 
an’ scour, a-makin’ sixty mile a 
hour. My hosses jes’ ain’t in it! 

Well, say you got some toll wires 
down, fourteen er fifteen mile from 
town, a thing that makes the wire 
chief frown. 

Now, in the olden days, ‘twould 
take me durn near all day long to 
drive out there to fix wot’s wrong, 
returnin’, tired, at even-song. 

“But now it doesn’t faze the section 
lineman in his car. He makes ’er 
git right up an’ r’ar to where the 
busted wires are, while I'd be gittin’ 
hitched. An’ by the time my team 
I’d drive back into town, why, sakes 
alive, he’d have four cases cleared 
or five! 

That’s speed, or I’ll be switched! 











calls were sent along the rural lines to 
people living along the highways he was 
likely to travel in making his getaway, and 
one of these resulted in a report that told 
where he had hidden himself. 

Another item tells of the saving of the 
life of a two-year-old child accidentally 
scalded, because the telephone on the farm 
was at hand to summon prompt medical 
aid. 
show the use made 
vocationally of the telephone, with profit 
to all concerned. A farmer’s wife living 
near Clay Center, Neb., calls customers 
regularly by 


Two of the items 


telephone, and in this way 
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disposes of all -the poultry and poultry 
products she has to sell. In the last thre« 
months she _ sold $165 worth of 
dressed poultry in this way. 

Although Franke Loope, of Lakin, Neb. 
has been confined to his bed for the last 
1% years, he is able to conduct his truck 
ing, business by means of the telephone 
The instrument is placed on a specially 
built desk which fits across his bed. He 
uses it without much effort not only t 
handle his business, but to solicit new cus- 
tomers. 


over 


Unfair Rate Agitation. 
Some time ago two complaining sub- 
scribers of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co. filed a protest against existing 
rates with the city council of Poteau, 
Okla., and urged the council to petition the 
Oklahoma Commission 
compel a reduction in service rates. 


Corporation 
This 
was done and a hearing was set but post- 
poned to November 30. 

The telephone company got busy, and 
did some effective advertising in the local 
papers, informing the public as to the ac- 
tual facts that showed the company had 
really been losing money on the prevailing 
schedules. Mayor Walton and other cit) 
authorities realized that a rate investiga- 
tion might result in the commission being 
compelled to raise rates instead of reducing 
them. This result would have been un 
desirable from the political viewpoint, s 
the indications now are that the rate agita 
tion will be indefinitely postponed. 

This development has convinced the Ok- 
lahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. that 
pays to take the public into its confidence, 
lay the facts before the telephone users 
and let the truth dispose of such contro- 
versies. E. J. Mendel, auditor of the com 
pany, predicts the case will be withdrawn 
from the 


commission on November 3 


when a hearing is scheduled 


P. B. X. Current Supply; End Cell 
Control of Battery E. M. F. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

In certain large private branch exchang: 
installations, arrangements are provided to 
control the E. M. F. of the storage bat 
tery current supply to the switchboard ; that 
is, to maintain the voltage at a certai 
value by means of storage cells known as 
end cells. 

End 
the regular cells and arranged to be cut 
in and out by means of switches. Th 


cells are connected in series with 


Some art 
operated by hand, others by special types 
of relays, and others are operated and 
controlled by an electric motor. The last 
two methods are usually used where 
large number of end cells are in service 
As the E. M. F. of the main group 
cells begins to fall below normal on dis 
charge, the end cells are connected in t! 


switches are of various types. 








i 
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circuit as they are required. As the E. 
M. F. rises on charge, or the ' load de- 
creases, the end cells are disconnected. 
During the charging of the main cells, the 
end cells are gradually disconnected. This 
cutting out begins at the extreme end cell 
and proceeds toward the one connected 
to the first regular cell. 

When the current from the regular cells 
is being used, it is evident that the E. M. 
F. will gradually fall. If some means 
were not provided to take care of this, 
the P. B. X. switchboard equipment would 
fail to operate properly. To overcome 
this, the end cells are connected in service, 
one or two at a time, as they are needed 
to keep the current supply E. M. F. up to 
normal. 

Where a number of end cells are in use 
the capacity of each one is not always the 
same. The extreme outer end cell is 
usually the smallest, and they increase in 
size toward the end cell connected directly 
to the regular cells. The reason for this 
is that the extreme end cell is the last to 
be connected in service on discharge and 
the first to be cut out of service on charge. 
Therefore, as its discharge is small and 
its charge is small, it need not be as large 
as the other cells. 

This method of controlled E. M. F. will 
perhaps be explained better by giving an 
actual example of a P. B. X. battery de- 
livering current to the switching equip- 
ment at 48 volts. The lowest permissible 
discharge voltage of the battery is usually 
taken to be 1.8 volts per cell. Therefore, 
the number of cells to give a minimum of 
48 volts is 48+ 1.8, which is equal to 27 
(1.8 times 27 equals 48.6 volts). 

The highest voltage of the battery is 
about 2.20 per cell at the very beginning 
of discharge and 2.20 times 22 = 48.40; 
consequently 22 cells are required at the 
very beginning of discharge to give 48 
volts. Therefore, since the entire battery 
is fully charged, 22 cells are used at the 
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circuit only part of the time—during the 
flow of electric current from the battery 
to the P. B. X. switching equipment—are 
not completely discharged. Therefore, 
when the battery is recharged, the end 
cells are placed in service at the start and 
disconnected one by one as they become 
fully charged. 

An important detail in the carrying out 
of the end-cell method of voltage control 
is the design of the switch for connecting 
and disconnecting the end-cells without in- 
terrupting the current supply to the P. B. 
X. switching equipment, and without mo- 
mentarily short-circuiting the individual 
cells. 

The principle of operation and essential 
features of an end cell switch are shown 
in Fig. 1. The terminals of the end cells 
are brought to a set of contact points, 
designated C, which are rather widely sep- 
arted from one another. The movable 
contact arms of the connecting device has 
two fingers, A and B, which are far enough 
apart to bridge across between two of the 
contacts C as shown in the figure. 

When the movable contact arm is moved 
it stands for a moment in the position 
shown in the diagram and short-circuits 
one of the end cells of the battery; but 
this short-circuit takes place through the 
resistance so that no damage is done. The 
contact is arranged to move quickly past 
the position shown and stand with both 
fingers, A and B, in contact with one of 
the contact points C only. 


Telephone Used During Construc- 


tion of Large Suspension Bridge. 

In the construction of the St. Johns sus- 
pension bridge at Portland, Ore., the tele- 
phone has taken the place of whistles and 
arm signals in regulating the pulling of 
wire and placement of steel. From the 
time the first form was set in place on 
September 3, 1929, the telephone has been 
in constant use. The first lines connected 
the foreman on the job 
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was being pulled 
through the dies 
which wove it into the 
immense 18%-inch 
cables which will bear 








Fig. 1. Diagram Showing the Principles of Operation and Essen- 
Switch. 


tial Features of an End Cell 


heginning of discharge. As the E. M. F. 
of the battery falls off the number of cells 
increased by connecting in additional 
lls at one end of the regular group, un- 
when the battery reaches the limit of 
‘charge, all of the 27 cells (22 regular 
Is and 5 end cells) are in service. 
Under these conditions it is evident that 
end cells which are connected in the 


the weight of the sus- 
pension, telephones 
connected the opera- 
tors of the donkey engines with men sta- 
tioned on guard on the towers. Later, men 
who were stationed on the cables, high 
above the water, gave instructions to the 
engine operators as the massive beams of 
steel were raised into place. 

Not once in the months that the work 
has been in progress has the equipment 
failed to function, and those in charge 
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credit reliability of the telephone with 
being largely responsible for the rapidity 
with which the construction has gone for 
ward and for the splendid safety record. 
It often happened before the introduction 
of the telephone that men were crushed or 




















Two Telephone Booths Prominently Lo- 
cated in Grocery Store Offer Service to 
Customers in San Francisco, Calif. 


knocked from the framework by dangling 
arms of steel because of the inadequacy of 
signals. With the telephone, however, it 
is possible to regulate the operation with 
such precision that accidents are virtually) 
eliminated. 

From their precarious perches more than 
200 feet in the air, keen-eyed m®@n watch 
every movement of the steel from the 
moment it is loaded onto the barges, which 
conduct it to a pomt on the water, until it 
is lifted and riveted into position on the 
framework. There are two of these men, 
one on each of the huge suspension cables 
Each wears a head-set which connects him 
with the operator of a donkey engine on 
either side of the river. 

Each of the four engine operators like 
wise use head-sets to permit free use of 
arms and to- assure constant communica 
tion. With this system it is possible to 
regulate the placement of a shaft of steel 
to within almost a fraction of an inch, and 
to start or stop the movement instantly 
whenever occasion demands. Costing near- 
ly $3,250,000 the St. Johns bridge is claimed 
to be the largest suspension bridge west of 
Detroit, Mich. 


Two Telephone Booths Installed 
in New Grocery Store. 

Two telephone booths which harmonize 
with the fixtures in the Civic Center Food 
Store in San Francisco, Calif., provide effi 
cient telephone facilities for the customers 
of this progressive concern. 

The booths are located so that they can 
be seen from practically every part of the 
store, obviating the necessity of customers 
or strangers asking: “Is there a telephon« 
in this store?” 





Activities of Illinois Association 


Work Carried On By Various Divisions of the Illinois Telephone Association 
Reported On at Annual Convention—Traffic and Transmission Departments’ 
Activities—Legislation and Commission Representation— District Meetings 


By A. J. Parsons, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Illinois Telephone vissociation, Springfield, Il. 


The fiscal year just closed has been not 
only one of activity but of accomplish- 
ment. The outstanding work has been in 
connection with legislation, the revision of 
the service connection charge schedules, ten 
district meetings and operators’ schools, a 
large number of visits to member 
panies by your traffic supervisor and trans- 
mission engineer, news letter service, re- 
vision of the Illinois Telephone Handbook, 
the preparation and distribution of a pam- 
phlet on soldering methods, work on pub- 


com- 


licity material, and efforts to increase the 
membership. 
Legislation. 

The 55th general assembly was in session 
for 5'% months, during which time more 
than 2,000 bills were introduced. All sorts 
of legislation was proposed, much of which 
would have been injurious. to the telephone 
business. Your legislative committee was 
active in keeping the members of the legis- 
lature informed wherever your interests 
were in jeopardy, with the result that the 
telephone industry came through with little 
injury. 

The 
amended, increasing the compensation from 
$1,650 to $2,500, and the maximum from 
$3,750 to $4,000 for injury to employes re- 
sulting in death, if the employe leaves a 
widow or child. 


workmen's compensation act was 


The women’s eight-hour bill was intro- 
duced again, and at the request of your 
committee was amended so that it affected 
your industry practically very little. The 
sponsors of the bill were unable to gather 
enough strength to pass it, so we may ex- 
pect it to appear at the next general ses- 
sion. All companies were kept informed 
through the association news letter service 
of the progress of legislation, and a final 
report was made at the close of the session. 

A special session is now at work on rev- 
enue measures and your committee is on 
the job watching your interests. 


Commission Regulation. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
amended its general order No. 115—Rules 
for Overhead Line Construction—adopting 
standards for fibre wood 
poles to be used in overhead power, signal 
and communication lines. 


new stress of 
This change was 
reported to all member companies in our 
news letter of April 23, 1931. 

On November 4 the commission approved 
a revised schedule of service connection 
charges which was presented by the gen- 
This 


eral counsel of your association. 


schedule provides for a graduated scale of 
rates depending on the size of the exchange, 
and was the result of much hard work and 
study by your officers and directors. Many 
conferences were held in order to correlate 
the ideas of the several interests involved 
and to produce a schedule that would en- 

















A. J. Parsons, Springfield, Reelected Sec-— 

retary—Treasurer of the Association, Gave 
an Excellent Report of the Activities of 
the Association During the Past Year. 


courage development and be the most ac- 
ceptable to the telephone-using public. 

The schedule also more clearly defines 
its’ administration than did the previous 
schedule, so that it should result in more 
uniform practices. Printed schedule forms 
provided by your association 
and may be obtained from your Springfield 
office. I would recommend that all com- 
panies adopt and file this schedule with the 
commission. 


have been 


District Meetings. 

The district meetings are without doubt 
the intermediary through which the mem- 
bership may obtain the greatest service 
benefits from the association. During the 
fiscal year just ended ten meetings were 
held with an attendance of nearly 1,000 
persons from 333 towns. Each meeting 
was divided into two sections, one for com- 
mercial and plant subjects and the other 


for a traffic school. There were 498 oper- 


ators and supervisors in attendance at these 
schools, and as an indication of the inter- 
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est displayed, 388 written questions were 
submitted. 

In the commercial and plant sections of 
the district meetings there have been dis- 
cussions by able leaders on the subjects of 
planning new business campaigns, adver- 
tising, sales efforts and publicity, employe 
sales, transmission maintenance, plant ac- 
counting, soldering suggestions, remote con- 
trol operation, plant records, economies in 
plant design, plant improvements, public 
relations, value of publicity, and at one 
meeting there was a demonstration of com- 
mon battery switchboard operation by the 
blind. 

In addition to these discussions we have 
been favored at each meeting with a very 
instructive lecture and demonstration on in- 
ductive interference problems. For these 
indebted to the 
transmission engineers of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. We are also indebted to 
many of the officers and employes of mem- 
ber companies for their assistance in mak- 
ing these meetings successful. 


demonstrations we are 


Traffic Department Activities. 

Your association traffic supervisor, Mrs. 
Mayme Workman, has kept in close touch 
with all of the recent changes in operating 
practices and has disseminated this infor- 
mation at ten operators’ schools held at the 
district meetings, and through 35 personal 
Visits to exchanges. 

During these observations 
made and recommendations submitted on 
changes that might be of benefit to the 
service. In addition to these visits, traffic 
studies were made and operators’ schedules 
drawn for six exchanges, resulting in a 
substantial saving in the number of oper- 
ators required, without injury to the serv- 
ice, The programs for the operators 
schools for the traffic conference at 
this convention have all been planned by 
your traffic supervisor. 


Visits wert 


and 


In addition to these activities, Mrs 
Workman has addressed the men’s confer 
ence at six district meetings, has cooper- 
ated with other associations by taking part 
in the programs of the Iowa Independen: 
Telephone Association, the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association, and read an outstand- 
ing paper at the recent convention of th 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. She has also prepared a seric- 
of questions and answers for operato: 
which is being published weekly 
TELEPHONY. 

The services of this department are 
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such practical value that more of the mem- 
ber companies should profit by using it. 
We will soon be planning next year’s work 
and will be glad to put your company on 
the list for an inspection trip. 

Transmission Engineering Department. 

The past year has been an active one 
for your transmission engineering depart- 
ment. In addition to four inductive inter-. 
ference cases, 35 exchanges were visited 
for the purpose of making transmission 
efficiency tests. 

In addition to the routine testing work 
which has been carried on consistently the 
past year, one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of this department was the com- 
pilation and publication of a bulletin on 
the subject of telephone soldering practice 
which was illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. The demand for this bulletin 
exceeded that of any of the previous six 
pamphlets and it was necessary to print 
nearly 5,000 copies to fill all the requests 
for it. 

Your transmission engineer, T. De Witt 
Talmage, took part in the program of each 
cof the ten district meetings held this year. 
At the Pittsfield meeting an educational 
lecture and demonstration of faults caus- 
ing poor transmission was given. At each 
of the remaining meetings Mr. Talmage 
gave a discussion of the practical design 
of telephone circuits. This discussion is 
recorded in the form of an article in the 
new Illinois Telephone Handbook under 
the title, “Telephone Transmission Com- 
putations.” He also took part in an induc- 
tive coordination demonstration at nine dis- 
trict meetings. 

Your transmission engineer has prepared 
a memorandum explaining the methods for 
obtaining and recording data regarding ex- 
posures involving telephone and power cir- 
cuits. A survey made in accordance with 
the methods outlined in this memorandum 
will afford a complete record of the physi- 
cal relations of the inductive exposure. 

It is urged that every telephone company 
experiencing difficulty with noisy circuits 
cue to paralleling power circuits write your 
Springfield office and secure a copy of this 
memorandum in order that the possibilities 
of the systematic and economic remedying 
of the conditions may be planned. 

In addition to the discussions at your 
district meetings, Mr. Talmage addressed 
the state convention of the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association on the subject of the 
progress of Illinois telephone service im- 
provement and its relationship to the funda- 
mentals of transmission design and main- 
tenance work. 

During the past year over one-fifth of 
the time has been spent by Mr. Talmage 
working among operating companies mak- 
ing tests of switchboard, toll and miscel- 
laneous circuits for transmission efficiency. 

In making these transmission efficiency 
tests, the local maintenance employes often 
assist in the work. At such times your 
transmission engineer takes advantage of 
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the opportunity to acquaint the regular 
employes regarding the nature of transmis- 
sion tests and the causes and effects of the 
faults found. These routine tests are made 
with special instruments owned by your 
association and the testing procedure is 
planned with the purpose of rapidly elim- 
inating troubles which interfere with good 
telephone service. 

If a transmission inspection has not been 
made in your plant during the past year, 
it is suggested that you take advantage of 
this important phase of plant maintenance 
and give your company the benefit of a 
thorough transmission investigation by the 
expert employed by your association. 

Advertising. 

Telling your story to the public by every 
possible means has been advocated in your 
district meetings for several years, but there 
are still many companies that are doing 
little along these lines. There is an urgent 
need for publicity at the present time, espe- 
cially among the rural sections. 

There are several sources from which 
material may be obtained and your associa- 
tion has now in course of preparation some 
material especially designed for use in rural 
communities. This material will be ready 
for distribution in a short time, and all 
Illinois companies will be furnished with 
proof sheets for inspection. If the mate- 
rial is wanted, either plates or mats will 
be furnished at low costs. Some investiga- 
tion has been made of the possibilities of 
doing some cooperative advertising in farm 
journals, and this will be carried on further. 

News Letters. 

Regular bi-weekly news letters have been 
distributed throughout the year and extra 
issues have been distributed as occasion 
seem to warrant. Following a suggestion 
made by one of the speakers at our last 
convention, some space has been devoted to 
a summary of business conditions. This 
information is obtained from several re- 
liable sources and any opinions expressed 
are those of reputed financial writers rather 
than the author of your news letters. Your 
secretary will welcome any other sugges- 
tions that will help to make these letters of 
greater interest. 

Telephone Handbook. 

For the 11th time a revised edition of 
the Illinois Telephone Handbook has been 
compiled and printed for use by workers 
in the telephone industry. This edition 
contains new articles on traffic engineering, 
soldering suggestions, and lead tantalum 
rectifiers. 

It also contains for the first time the 
American Standard dimensions for chest- 
nut, northern white cedar, western red 
cedar, and southern pine poles as approved 
by the American Standards Association in 
June of this year. In response to popular 
demand a summary of modern construc- 
tion methods is reprinted from a previous 
issue. 

The book also contains the units of prop- 
erty adopted by the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission in its recent order on depre- 
ciation accounting. Mr. Talmage has de- 
voted much time and care to its prepara- 
tion and it will be found to be a valuable 
reference book. 

New Members. 

We have received applications from 11 
new members during the year and have 
had only one resignation. 

Our revenue is somewhat less this year 
than last, owing to grouping of companies 
and some loss of stations, but your asso- 
ciation is in good financial condition. 

The activities of your association have 
been made possible through the finest kind 
of cooperation from the officers and em- 
ployes of the member companies. Your 
directors have taken a keen interest in the 
affairs of your association and offered 
many constructive and helpful suggestions. 

Your president, R. A. Lumpkin, has 
given most generously of his time and 
extraordinary talents in the interests not 
only of the Illinois telephone industry, but 
in addition has delivered an excellent mes- 
sage at many conventions in other states 
and at the national convention. 

The employes of your Springfield office 
have been most loyal and zealous in their 
work, as have also the employes of the 
Independent Toll Clearing Co., who occupy 
offices jointly with your association and 
render much help to the association when- 
ever the occasion demands. 

In closing, I wish to again commend to 
your use the services of the traffic super- 
visor and the transmission engineer, and to 
urge you to bring your employes to the 
district meetings during the coming year so 
that you may receive the benefits that your 
association has to offer. 

Your Springfield office can and will be 
glad to be of service to you at all times. 





Aides May Now Listen. in On 
Overseas Diplomatic Talks. 

Special telephone equipment has been in- 
stalled in Secretary of State Stimson’s 
office in Washington, D. C., which enables 
as many as ten persons to participate in a 
transatlantic conversation without impair- 
ing the transmission. 

The equipment was installed by engineers 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. It consists of a special telephone in- 
strument on Colonel Stimson’s desk with a 
connection from the receiver, through an 
amplifying system, to ten receivers so ad- 
justed that each one listening in is able 
to hear distinctly without interfering in 
the conversation. 

Those attending a telephone conference 
sit around the Secretary’s desk close 
enough to one another to carry on a con- 
versation, and at the same time hear all 
that is being said over the telephone. 

The new system was used for the first 
time on November 9, when Secretary Stim- 
son spoke with Prince Ghika, the Ru- 
manian foreign minister, in opening tele- 
phone service to that country. 
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In these exchanges of the Peninsu- 
lar Telephone Company, Strowger 
Automatic operation in multi-office 
’ city exchanges, single office at- 
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small exchanges operate in com- 
plete harmony, with toll (long dis- 
tance) dialing throughout the entire 
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GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR 

Oratk a EMS The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago, U.S. A. and Antwerp, Bel 

In Canada ~ Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancou" 

In Australasia - Automatic telephones Ltd., Sydney 
In Japan - Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 

In China - Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U.S.A: factor: 

In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannes? 


area. 

















When communicating with Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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| AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE 
of Modern Telephone Engineering 


~ 


HE Strowger Automatic exchanges of the Peninsular Telephone 

Company of Tampa, Florida, constitute a fine example of auto- 
matic working applied to related communities of various sizes and cov- 
ering an extensive area. This region is famous not only for its climate, 
but also for the excellence of its telephone service. This fact, coupled 
with the increasing use of Strowger Automatic equipment through- 
out the area, bears witness to the satisfaction both the telephone com- 
pany and the telephone-using public find in this mode of operation. 


S A remarkable feature of Strowger Automatic operation utilized 
in this group of exchanges to speed up long distance calls, is that of 
long distance dialing. Throughout this whole group of exchanges the 
originating long distance operator dials direct the desired number in 
the distant city, prefixing only the proper digit to route the call 
through the Tampa automatic equipment out to the proper city. Dis- 
tance offers no difficulty; for instance, a call from Sarasota (61 miles 
south of Tampa) to Lake Wales (71 miles east of Tampa) is dialed direct 
over 132 miles of wire. 





This highly successful application of automatic operation is worthy 
of the careful study of telephone executives and engineers. A proposal 
covering the application of Strowger Automatic operation to your ex- 
change or exchanges will be gladly made on request, without cost. 


e © ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
, Bel Automatic Electric In e American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago 


. , : 
Aco International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 











Manufacturers of 
Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


3. A: Bi factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
snesb 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical Works, Antwerp 
Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 





When communicating with Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY 














The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Fi igures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





August Operating Income of Class 
A Companies Increases Slightly. 
The summary of monthly reports of 103 

class A telephone companies, each having 

annual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000, as compiled recently by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and presented on this 
page, shows total operating revenues of 

$94,565,658 for the month of August, 1931. 

This represents a decrease of 3.3 per cent 

as compared with the operating revenues 

of $97,769,089 for the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 

The operating expenses for August, 1931, 
totaled $64,101,826, a decrease of 5.6 per 
cent. The operating revenues for the same 
period amounted to $30,463,832, an increase 
of 2.1 per cent. Deducting taxes and all 
other expenses, the operating income for 
the same month amounted to $22,024,817, 
as compared with $21,605,250 for 1930, an 
increase of 1.9. The ratio of expenses to 
revenues was 67.79 per cent as compared 
with 69.47 in August, 1930. 

For the eight months ended with August 
the summary shows total operating rev- 
enues of $776,027,174, a decrease of 1.8 per 
cent compared to 1930. Operating expenses 
amounted to $519,791,749, a decrease of 4.2 


sents an increase of 3.0 per cent over the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 
The ratio of expenses to revenues was 
66.98 as compared with 68.61 for the first 
eight months of 1930. 

On April 30, 1931, the class A com- 
panies had in service a total of 16,977,374 
telephones, a decrease of 198,487 instru- 
ments, or 1.2 per cent, over the preceding 
year. 

Complete data for the Ohio Cities Tele- 
phone Co. and the South East Public Serv- 
ice Corp. of Virginia were not available 
for inclusion in this report. 


Northwestern Bell Company Re- 
port for Nine Months. 


A small decrease in revenues and a 
larger decrease in operating expenses are 
shown by the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. in its report for the first nine months 
of 1931 as compared with the same period 
for 1930, filed with the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission. The company, op- 
erating in the five states of Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, has assets of $154,596,200, as fol- 
lows: 

Intangible capital, $607,937; plant, $122,- 
196,301; construction work in progress, 


ments, $20,901,963; cash on hand and de- 
posited, $915,145; receivables, $3,542,511. 

The company has $75,000,000 common 
stock outstanding, preferred stock of $4,- 
800,000 ; funded debt, $432,000 ; advances by 
system corporations, $24,277,738; bills pay- 
able, $3,299,484; total capital obligations of 
$107,810,022. It has other payables of 
$5,377,592; reserve for depreciation, $29,- 
839,950; surplus, $11,568,636. 

Revenues from exchange rentals were 
$17,653,377, an increase of $192,541, or 
1.10 per cent; toll revenues, $7,686,246, a 
decrease of $580,655, or 7.02 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous revenues, $905,153, an increase 
of $63,413, or 7.53 per cent. Total reve- 
nues were $26,244,976, a decrease of $324,- 
701, or 1.22 per cent. 

Expenses: Traffic, $5,015,558, a decrease 
of $354,475; commercial, $2,197,544, an in- 
crease of $8,622; general and miscellaneous, 
$1,454,324, an increase of $85,128; other 
operating expenses, $983,903, an increase 
of $42,389. Total operating expenses were 
$9,651,329, a decrease of $218,336, or 2.21 
per cent. Maintenance costs were $4,511,- 
158, a decrease of $233,107; depreciation 
reserve set up, $4,257,013, an increase of 
$235,496; taxes, $2,049,483, an increase of 
$6,612. Total expenses were $20,468,983, 






















































































per cent. The operating income for the $3,007,859; general equipment, $2,699,596; a decrease of $196,355. 
eight months’ period, $185,013,229, repre- materials and supplies, $724,888; invest- Net telephone earnings were $5,775,993. 
—_—————-Month of August— -—Eight months ended with August—— 
Increase or de- Increase or de- 
Items. crease (*). crease (*). 
Ratio Ratio, 
1931. 1930 Amount. Pct 1931. 1930 Amount. Pet 
Number of company stations in service at rs 
ER gn ca een aw kde keke cad ee enews 16,977,374 17,175,861 *198,487 > sesttethat. “beebiawaeh  axbanawen 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues................ $57,783,645 $58,399,032 $ *615,387 *1.1 $477,795,529 $479,131,712 $*1,336,183 *0.3 
Public pay station revenues.................. 3,476,741 3,698,152 *221,411 *6.0 31,507,816 32,895,568  *1,387,752  *4.2 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 986,781 928,640 58,141 6.3 7,507,660 7,246,173 261,487 3.6 
i i ig A ane g Wie iad ae WOO NOS HCO See COR 25,400,967 27,757,318 *2,356,351 *8.5 204,420,261 216,878,414 *12,458,153 *5.7 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues.............. 1,117,823 4,098,587 19,236 0.5 32,206,897 32,450,949 *244,052 *.8 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.............. 2,764,871 2,851,336 *86,465 *3.0 22,313,598 21,743,289 570,309 2.6 
Pe POE. <6 ccs ccceke sew aeusecawae 1,254,924 1,278,640 *23,716 *1.9 10,011,081 10,161,923 *150,842 *1.5 
Ce DOEIR, ccieiupaecsneeGasaccaces 1,220,094 1,242,616 *22,522 *1.8 9,735,668 9,883,867 *148,199 *1.5 
Telephone operating revenues.............. $94, 565,658 $97,769,089 $*3,203,431 *3.3 $776,027,174 $790,624,161 $*14,596,987 *1.8 
Expenses: 

Depreciation of plant and equipment......... $16,967,187 $16,280,748 $ 686,439 4.2 $134,308,915 $126,879,848 $ 7,429,067 5.9 
Bil GEOT TUUTIGOMICE . 060 csc cc cccceccsveucss 15,324,652 16,872,147 *1,547,495 *9.2 124,040,609 133,156,687 *9,116,078 *6.8 
UU MD n.d dono ees60- 60a dasa veecens 17,465,510 19,743,769 *2,278,259 *11.5 142,865,727 160,388,759 *17,523,032 *10.9 
ee ee 8,800,425 9,104,970 *304,545 *3.3 71,568,473 74,658,677 *3,090,204 *4.1 
General and miscellaneous expenses......... 5,544,052 5,917,189 *373,137 *6.3 47,008,025 47,362,521 *354,496 a | 
Telephone operating expenses.............. $64,101,826 $67,918,823 $*3,816,997 *5.6 $519,791,749 $542,446,492 $*22,654,743 *4.2 
Net telephone operating revenues.......... $30,463,832 $29,850,266 $ 613,566 2.1 $256,235,425 $248,177,669 $ 8,057,756 3.2 
OURePr GWCTATINE TOVOTMUECR. 2 0.ccccccccccccscccce $ 127,237 $ 145,280 $ *18,043 819,663 $ 764,237 $ 55,426 os 
OEHSr CHOTREREM GRMOMIOR. «oc cccccscccccccscs 71,536 76,140 *4,604 — 502,161 465,091 37,070 ne 
Uneollectible operating revenues............. 721,389 783,854 *6§2,465 *8.0 6,134,799 6,093,191 41,608 7 
Operating income before deducting taxes.. $29,798,144 $29,135,552 $ 662,592 2.3 $250,418,128 $242,383,624 $ 8,034,504 3.3 
Taxes assignable to operations.............. 7,773,327 7,530,302 243,025 3.2 65,404,899 62,688,243 2,716,656 4.3 
ee 5 eda cinaneededeeacawawns $22,024,817 $21,605,250 419,567 1.9 $185,013,229 $179,695,381 $ 5,317,848 3.0 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent..... 67.79 69.47 *1.68 - 66.98 68.61 *1.63 Sa 
Table of Comparative Statistics Compiled from August Reports of Class A Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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a decrease of $128,366. Sundry net earn- 
ings of $1,077,174, an increase of $296,976, 
brought total net earnings up to $6,853,167, 
an increase of $168,610. Interest payments 
were $1,301,525, an increase of $176,816, 
leaving a balance of net profits of $5,551,- 
642, a decrease of $8,206. Dividends of 
$233,948 were paid on the preferred stock 
and $4,300,000 on the 8 per cent common, 
a total of $4,533,948, leaving for undivided 
profits account $1,017,694, a decrease of 
$408,251. 

Total revenue to average plant in serv- 
28.41 per cent; operating ex- 
penses to telephone revenue, 36.77 per cent; 
telephone expenses to telephone revenue, 
77.99 per cent; current maintenance to av- 
erage plant in service, 4.78 per cent; de- 
preciation to average plant in service, 4.66 
per cent; net telephone earnings to average 
plant in service, 6.38 per cent, compared to 
6.88 per cent for the first nine months of 
last year; balance of net profits (after pre- 
ferred to common stock, 9.89 per 


ice was 


stock ) 
cent, as compared with 10.93 per cent. 


New England Bell’s Nine Months’ 
Net Is Higher. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports for nine months ended 
September 30, 1931, net income of $8,968,- 
211 after charges and taxes, equivalent to 
$6.73 a share on 1.332,400 shares of stock. 
This compares with $8,510,237 or $7.00 a 
share on 1,215,056 average shares outstand- 
ing during the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, and $6.44 a share on 1,321,659 


shares outstanding at the end of that 
period. 
Statement for the nine months ended 


a 


September 30, 1931, compares as follows: 





























TELEPHONY 31 
Three Months Ended Twelve Months Ended 
September 30 September 30 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
ee PPE errr $4,450,431 $4,018,037 $16,944,287 $15,162.401 
Operating expenses and taxes..... 2,381,972 2,237,051 9,135,593 8,514,338 
ics wicawain ane se oo $2,068,459 $1,780,986 $ 7,808,694 $ 6,648,063 
Interest and other deductions...... 1,155,922 959,575 4,367,216 3,396,548 
Ee ee $ 912,537 $ 821,411 $ 3,441,478 $ 3,252,514 
PT sckscciteccecacemeee aNekeees —daivexees i oe cans 
$ 912,537 $ 821,411 $ 3,444,408 $ 3,252,514 
Dividends on preferred stock. ..... 196,560 146,290 643,066 584,671 
Net before depreciation. .......... $ 715,977 $ 675,121 $ 2.801.342 $ 2,667,843 














Table Showing Consolidated Earnings Statement of the Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co. for Quarter and Year Ended September 30. 


of $4,450,432, compared with $4,018,038 for 

the like period of 1930, an 

$432,394. 
Consolidated 


increase of 


after all 
charges but before dividends on the com- 
pany’s preferred and depreciation, 
were $912,538, compared with $821,411, a 
gain of $91,127. 

lor the 12 months ending September 30, 


net earnings, 


stock 


1931, gross earnings, with earnings of sub- 
sidiaries acquired during the period from 
date of acquisition only, were $16,944,288, 
compared with $15,162,401, in the preceding 
12 months. Net earnings, after all charges 
but before dividends on the company’s pre- 
ferred stock and depreciation, were $3,- 
444,408, compared with $3,252,514. 

“The results of operations during a quar- 
ter when general business activity was at 
low ebb are very satisfactory,” Mr. Samp- 
sell said. 

The detailed consolidated earnings state- 
ment for the quarter and year ended Sep- 





1929. 

















1931. 1930. 1928. 
ee NE oa casey cane $56,461,156 $56,063,884 $54,452,870 $51,579,179 
a ee 13,296,184 12,539,985 12,709,858 11,367,332 
Surplus after charges........... 8,968,211 8,510,237 8,804,904 7,763,043 
OS Serer errr er 7,994,604 7,390,347 6,640,688 6,639,058 

RI oe Sein thia iiend aiei a 8 $ 973,607 $ 1,219,890 $ 2,164,216 $ 1,123,985 
Quarter ended September 30: 

1931. 1930. 1929. 1928. 
IN 6 cigs aie won $19,011,630 $18,971,479 $18,534,446 $17,400,163 
ee ee ee ee 4,163,561 4,007,062 4,223,140 3,646,264 
Surplus after charges .......... 2,697,517 2,687,142 2,885,709 2,443,111 
NEE iio. 3s SuvhdSeu'e emo 2,665,730 2,537,525 2,213,910 2,213,162 

RN coc cnenceancs hoe ts $ 31,787 $ 149,617 $ 671,799 $ 229,949 


Net income for the September quarter 
was $2,697,516 after charges, equal to $2.02 
a share of 1,332,400 shares. This compares 
with $3,171,841 or $2.38 a share on 1,332,- 
029 shares in the previous quarter and $2,- 
687,142 or $2.03 a share on 1,321,659 shares 
in the September quarter of 1930. 


Earnings of Associated Telephone 
Utilities Show Good Increase. 
Marshall FE. Sampsell, president, Asso- 

ciated Telephone Utilities Co., Chicago, 

last week announced consolidated gross 
earnings of the company and its subsidiaries 

for the quarter ended September 30, 1931, 








tember 30 is given in the 
able at the top of this page. 


accompanying 


Improvement in General Financial 
Conditions of Companies Shown. 
Statistics giving a general view of the 

finances of the larger telephone companies 

as a result of their operations during 1930, 

were recently made public by the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission. 

There are 339 telephone companies of 
A, B and C classes, which report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
classifications apply as follows: Class A 
companies are those having a gross annual 


income of over $250,000, class B companies 
are those with a gross income between 
$100,000 and $250,000, and class C having 
between $50,000 and $100,000 annual gross 
income. 

The figures include both Bell and Inde- 
pendent companies. These companies last 
year had a total capitalization of $4,198,- 
609,906, or almost $1,000,000,000 more than 
the 1929 total of $3,419,616,793. 

Investment in fixed capital (plant and 
equipment) was given by the commission 
as $4,445,139,058 as against $4,070,131,444 
the preceding year, while other investments 
for the two years were, respectively, $2,- 
658,090,729 and $2,337,207,152. 

Cash on hand was reported at $131,701,- 
672 in 1930 as compared with $56,117,060 
in 1929, and materials and supplies were 
placed at $32,787,766 and $43,624,814 for 
the two years, respectively. 

Total working assets in 1930 aggregated 
$636,530,863 compared with $279,727,772 
the with total unmatured 
funded debt for the two years amounting, 
respectively, to $1,177,675,908 and $2,214,- 
486,997. 

Total working liabilities were placed by 
the commission at $356,898,537 in 1930 and 
$333,175,110 the preceding year, and ac- 
crued depreciation was fixed for the two 
years at $792,021,335 and $752,625,288, re- 
spectively. 

The total corporate surplus for 1930 
amounted to $654,481,661 against $646,652,- 
364 in 1929 while operating revenue for the 
two years was placed, respectively, at $1,- 
209,664,793 and $1,172,862,735. 

Operating expenses last year reached a 
figure or $831,499,531 compared with $791,- 
612,497 in 1929. 

Operating income in 1930 was placed at 
$277,134,875, and net income at $349,157,- 
741, as compared with $284,968,110 and 
$354,551,605, for operating and net income, 
respectively, in 1929. 


year before, 


Dividends declared by the companies in 
1930 reached a total of $300,448,767 as 
contrasted with $264,132,846 in 1929, 

Total taxes paid by the telephone com- 
panies in 1930 amounted to $92,854,847, as 
against $90,049,657 the year before. Of the 
total 1930 taxes, the federal government 








KY 


took $22,792,004 and other taxes amounted 
to $69,481,542. 

The largest total amount of state taxes 
paid by the telephone companies of the 
country was in New York with a total of 
$11,244,044 in 1930 compared with $10,- 
769,326 in 1929, followed by Illinois with 
$8,050,241 in 1930 against $7,851,596 in 
1929, and California with 1930 state taxes 
of $5,324,354 and 1929 taxes of $4,881,008. 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 
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High. Low. Last. 
American Telephone & 
ee, ee 138% 130% 131 
Associated Telephone & 
Tesemrase CO., Aocsescee 59% 571%, 57% 
Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph, 6% pfd....... 76 74% 76 
Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph, 7% pfd...... 88% 86 88% 


Associated Telephone Util- 


a aay eee re 18 175% 18 
Associated Telephone Util- 
ee a errr 46% 


45 45 
Bell Telephone of Canada.128 127% 128 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 

a 114% 114% 1144 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 

Telephone Co. 7 
International Telephone & 


Telesravh Corp. ....<..: 6% 13% 14% 
Middle Western Telephone 

Tek. wbveesenantendewiaees 194% 17 19% 
Mid-West States Utilities. 14 yy ly 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

ME GOR, c0sccavedvestees 112 100% 109% 
Telephone Bond & Share 

ao SS, QS rrr ee 98 98 98 
Western Power, Light & 

pS reer ese 18 17 17% 


OvER THE COUNTER. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Nov. 21. Nov. 20. 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
a errr rrr re 115 oe 115 
Mountain States Telephone ‘ 


& Telegraph Co., 8...... 120 125 125 
National Telephone & Tele—- 
graph Corp., 7% pfd..... 80 


National Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., A 
Northwestern 
phone Co., 642% pfd...... 107 109 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 
1 


Rochester Telephone Corp., 
104 


- aes ree 107 105 
Southern New England 
ee “Gs Be cc cc aac 3 136 134 


Southwestern Bell 

ne Ca: ec ecvanawee 118 120 
Telephone Bond & Share 

Co., 46 ‘ 
Wisconsin es 

Diy 14ecs se eadeeennne ecm 110 113 110 
Earnings of the Larger Telephone 

Companies for September. 

Reports of the earnings of the various 
larger telephone companies for September 
and in the first months of 1931 as 
with corresponding 


nine 
compared 
1930 are 


periods of 
as follows: 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
1931. 1930. 
September gross. ... .$8,738,771 $9,400,224 
Net earnings........ 2,715,764 2,742,911 
Nine months’ gross. .82,957,466 86,065,211 
Net earnings........25,663,689 24,926,107 
Keystone Telephone System, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Nine months’ gross.$ 1,577,743 $ 1,644,274 
Balance after taxes 


and charges* 306,703 338,298 
Twelve months’ 

ER Se eee 2,117,481 2,198,680 
Balance after taxes 

and charges* .... 427,809 460,910 


* Available for reserves and federal taxes. 
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Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 


of New York 
1931. 1930. 
September gross ...$ 750,599 $ 690,645 
Net earnings ...... 196,226 162,087 
Nine months’ gross. 6,832,633 6,396,889 
Net earnings ...... 1,713,272 1,245,637 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of Virginia 
September gross ...$ 709,415 $ 683,812 


Net earnings ...... 196,226 162,087 
Nine months’ gross. 6,366,922 6,084,828 
Net earnings ...... 1,808,260 1,478,206 


Carolina Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co., 
Tarboro, N. C 


September gross....$ 102,308 $ 105,802 
Net earnings ...... 22,988 24,314 
Nine months’ gross. 934,153 981,717 
Net earnings ...... 221,224 243,191 


Dakota Central Telephone Co., Aber- 


deen. S. D. 
September gross ...$ 135,359 $ 150,493 
Net earnings ...... 34,919 41,800 
Nine months’ gross. 1,185,038 1,257,650 
Net earnings ...... 255,242 306,371 


Pennsylvania Telephone Corp.. Erie. Pa. 
September gross ...$ 206,658 $ 214,026 


Net earnings ...... 91,493 90,106 
Nine months’ gross. 1,887,516 1,943,435 
Net earnings ...... 886,404 807,588 


United Telephone Co.. Abilene, Kans. 


September gross ...$ 161,837 $ 173,905 
Net earnings ...... 36,229 40,229 
Nine months’ gross. 1,506,658 1,550,613 
Net earnings ...... 310,306 342,465 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
September gross ...$ 1,889,482 $ 1,943,499 
Net earnings 447,189 501,851 
Nine months’ gross. 16,919,647 17,142,253 
Net earnings 4,024,130 4,163,210 


Northern New York Telephone Corp., 


Plattsburgh. 
September gross ...$ 126,309 $ 125,432 © 
Net earnings ...... 28,425 27.782 
Nine months’ gross. 1,069,568 1,060,060 
Net earnings ...... 236,861 230,739 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
September gross ...$ 5,859,012 $ 6,128,503 
Net éarnings 1,374,468 1,409,436 
Nine months’ gross. 55,012,365 56,736,089 
Net earnings 13,759,336 13,446,587 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia. 


see eee 


September gross ...$ 504,364 $ 517,533 
Net earnings ...... 105,197 104,323 
Nine months’ gross. 4,560,424 4,596,269 
Net earnings ...... 933,220 916,315 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
September gross ...$ 1,509,527 $ 1,475,456 
Net earnings 423,649 378,245 
Nine months’ gross. 13,241,657 13,119,562 
Net earnings 3,424.227 3,187,869 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort 


Wayne, Ind 
September gross ...$ 108,708 $ 111,997 
Net earnings ...... 40,002 18,941 
Nine months’ gross. 995,594 1,014,245 
Net earnings ...... 230,855 180,301 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
September gross ..-$ 1,063,011 $ 1,097,641 


Net earnings ...... 276,346 234,941 
Nine months’ gross. 9,736,436 10,085,040 
Net earnings ...... 2,383,090 2,368,232 


Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
September gross ...$ 3,178,822 $ 3,356,746 
Net earnings 790,777 472,967 
Nine months’ gross. 29,462,304 31,326,791 
Net earnings 5,242,967 4,937,147 


New England Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. 
September gross ...$ 6,333,386 $ 6,275,832 
Net earnings ...... 1,512,172 1,379,465 
Nine months’ gross. 56,461,156 56,215,123 
12,552,966 


Net earnings 13,296,184 


Vol. 101. No. 22. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
1931. 1930. 
September gross ...$ 7,173,321 $ 7,495,755 
Operating income... 1,404,915 1,376,465 
Nine months’ gross. 67,241,685 69,462,765 
Operating income... 12,460,426 13,106,192 


Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 
September gross ...$ 863,498 $ 873,038 


Net earnings ...... vat dg 202,339 
Nine months’ gross. 7,862,803 7,866,022 
Net earnings ...... 2,007,298 — 1,752,160 


Illinois Commercial Telenhone Co. 


September gross ...$ 177,646 $ 189,727 
Net earnings ...... 68,609 84,241 
Nine months’ gross. 1,613,987 1,692,332 
Net earnings ...... 575,965 599,909 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Nine months’ gross.$62,181,403 $65,199,996 
Net earnings 14,398,995 16,189,228 


Nine Months’ Net of Pacific Bell 
Greater Than 1930. 

The Pacific Te ephone & Telegraph Co. 
system reports for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1931, a net income of $14,524,- 
355 after depreciation, taxes, interest, etc. 

This is equivalent after dividend re- 
quirements on the 6 per cent preferred 
stock, to $6.00 a share on 1,805,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding at end of the 
period. This compares with $12,749,926 in 
the first nine months of 1930, equal to 
$5.06 a share on 1,791,903 common shares 
the outstanding. 

The statement for nine months ended 
September 30, 1931, compares as follows: 


1931. 1930. 1929. 
Gross ..$79,423,674 $80,543,423 $75,394,644 
*Net in- 
come .. 14,524,355 12,766,953 11,615,724 


Preferred 


dividends 3,690,000 3,690,000 3,690,000 
Common 
dividends 9,476,250 7,894,474 4,882,500 
Surplus 
after 
dividends 1,358,105 1,182,479 3,043,224 


*After depreciation, taxes, interest, etc. 


Financial Results of Lincoln (Neb.) 
Company for Nine Months. 


The report of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., serving 133 exchanges in 
southern and southeastern Nebraska, filed 
with the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, shows the following transactions for 
the first vear, 
pared with the same periods a year ago: 

Exchange revenues were $1,650,039, an 
increase of $13,236; toll revenues, $687,860, 
a decrease of $83,339; miscellaneous reve- 
nues, $49,924, a decrease of $454. Total 
revenues were $2,387,823, a decrease of 
$69,557, or 2.83 per cent. 

Traffic expenses were $355,292, a decrease 
of $35,066; commercial expenses, $228,555. 
an increase of $17,143; general and miscel- 
laneous expenses, $172,532, a decrease of 
$12,516; other operating expenses, $57,714. 
an increase of $2,516. Total operating ex- 
penses were $814,093, a decrease of $27,923 
Charges against maintenance were $428.- 
674, a decrease of $48,147 and against de- 





nine months of ‘the com- 
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preciation $497,926, a decrease of $2,291. 
Taxes were $159,600, an increase of $6,648. 
Total telephone expenses were $1,900,293, 
a decrease of $71,913. 

Net telephone earnings were $487,330, an 
increase of $2,356. Sundry net earnings 
were $52,480, an increase of $2,804, bring- 
ing the total net earnings up to $540,010, 
an increase of $5,060. Interest payments 
were $150,073, an increase of $25,897, leav- 
ing a balance of net profits of $387,917, a 
decrease of $21,837. Dividends paid were 
$369,003, of which $161,999 were on pre- 
ferred and $207,004 on common stock. 
Undivided profits were $20,914, a decrease 
of $14,018. 

The total telephone revenue to average 
plant in service was 24.96 per cent; operat- 
ing expenses to telephone revenue, 34.08 per 
cent; telephone expenses to telephone reve- 
nues, 79.58 per cent ; maintenance to average 
plant in service, 4.55 per cent; depreciation 
to average plant in service, 5.24 per cent. 
Telephone earnings to average plant in 
service, 5.17 per cent; balance of net profits 
(after preferred dividends) to 
stock, 8.82 per cent. 

The company shows total assets of $14,- 
920,616, divided as follows: Plant invest- 
ment, $12,674,128; construction work in 
progress, $50,746; general equipment, 
$383,110; materials and supplies, $365,708 ; 
investments, $313,329; cash and deposits, 
$556,417; receivables, $577,417. Common 
stock outstanding totals $3,450,000; pre- 
ferred stock, $3,047,000; bonded debt, $3,- 
500,000; payables, $404,908, a total of cap- 
ital obligations of $10,402,400; other pay- 
ables, $555,442; reserves, depreciation, 
$3,039,124; surplus, 923,050. 


Excellent Condition of Holding 
Company Related in Letter. 

A letter sent by Frank H. Woods, presi- 
dent, to the stockholders of the Lincoln 
Telephone Securities Co., Lincoln, Neb., a 
helding organization, says that since Jan- 
uary 1, 1931, the assets of the company 
have increased from $7,783,000 to $8,129,000 
and the number of its shareholders, which 
now number approximately 5,000, shows an 
increase of 10 per cent. 

Business of the company has been satis- 
iactory, notwithstanding the generally un- 
satisfactory business conditions. Its net 
income for the first ten months of the year 
is slightly in excess of the net income for 
the corresponding period of 1930. The com- 
pany has no funded debt, no bank loans 
and no indebtedness of any kind except cur- 
rent items. 

The company years 
ago by Mr. Woods and his associates as a 
protection against the possibility of pro- 
moters, then attempting to force an en- 
trance into the telephone field, gaining 
control of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Besides owning control in that 
corporation it has stock holdings in tele- 
phone companies in other sections of the 
country. 


common 


was formed some 
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One purpose of the letter to stockholders 
was to warn them against companies and 
high-powered salesmen who may attempt 
to persuade them to exchange their stock 
for stock in other companies. Where such 
proposals are made, it is suggested that no 
exchange be completed until full investiga- 
tion is made, as a possible loss may be 
involved. 

The Lincoln Telephone Securities Co. is 
earning its preferred stock dividends with 
an ample margin of safety, and the direc- 
tors are confident that the conservative 
growth of the past will be continued for 
the future. The price of this stock has 
not fluctuated, but has continued to be 
worth its face value. Shareholders who 
have found it necessary to dispose of part 
or all of their holdings have been able to 
do this promptly through the resale depart- 
ment of the company. 





Net Income and Taxes of Two 


Ohio Companies. 

The Chillicothe Telephone Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, had a net income of $45,800 
during the calendar year of 1930 and must 
pay $16,718 in taxes, of which amount 
$6,245 go to the federal government, ac- 
cording to a report recently made public. 
The Chillicothe Telephone Co. had a total 
net operating income of $42,974 and divi- 
dends amounting to $48,984 at the rate of 
6 per cent on the capital stock were paid. 
The capital stock of the 
$816,400. 

The operating revenue is given at $183,- 
559 and the operating expenses at $122,735. 
The company owns 405 miles of pole lines 
and 1,466 miles of wire are in cables and 
4,997 miles of wire in underground cables. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of Circle- 
Ohio, had a total net income of 
$12,825 in 1930 according to a recent state- 
ment. Taxes to the amount of $6,842 have 
which amount $1,326 have 
been paid to the federal government. 


company is 


ville, 


been paid, of 


Net Earnings of Northwestern Bell 


Hold Steady; Business Less. 

President W. B. T. Belt of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb., 
in his quarterly message to stockholders 
of that company, said: 

“On October 1 the number of company- 
owned telephones in service was approxi- 
mately 653,170, which is about 1.4 per cent 
less than the number in service at the 
first of the year, while long distance reve- 
nues for the first nine months were about 
6 per cent less than for the correspond- 
ing period last year. 
able for 


Net earnings avail- 
been approxi- 
for the like period 


dividends have 
mately the same as 
last year. 

The cooperation of the company’s thou- 
sands of employes has been of inestimable 
assistance to the management in adjusting 
our operations to existing conditions. 
Among other things, employes in all de- 
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partments have. taken an active part in 
sales work, with the result that the loss 
in business has been small, considering 
general business conditions. A high grade 
of telephone service is being furnished to 
our patrons and the company’s property 
is in good condition.” 


Northwestern Bell Company Em- 
ployes Make Increased Sales. 


A. A. Lowman, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co, Omaha, 
Neb., says that as a result of organiza- 
tion, combined with the loyalty, industry 
and cooperative spirit of employes in all 
departments, the company has greatly in- 
creased sales of equipment 
during the current year. 

For the eight months of 1930 the sales 
forces sold 43,907 items, and for the same 
months this year, the latest figures avail- 
able, there were 67,586 items sold. These 
items include a wide variety of services 
from large private branch exchanges to 
extra bells or switching keys—whatever 
could be sold as betterments to individual 
service. 


and service 


These figures are also given as of un- 
usual interest: Business main stations sold 
during first eight months of 1931 were 
3,435, as compared with 2,311 in the same 
period last year; residence main stations, 


11,352, compared with 7,460, and rural 
main stations, 2,019 as compared with 
1,597. 


The total of 16,806 exceeds that of the 
corresponding eight 1930 by 
3,238. In the sales force se- 
cured the cancellation of 3,605 take-out 
or cancellation of service orders. In spite 
of these efforts the company had a net loss 
for the eight months of 9,316 telephones. 

Mr. Lowman says that ordinarily im- 
proving the service at a time when sta- 
tions were decreasing and toll business 
dropping off would not be considered good 
business management. The belief 
among officials that the business is there in 
the territory to be got, because telephone 
service nowhere is being used by the pub- 
lic in general to its greatest possible ad- 


months of 
addition, 


exists 


vantage, and the organization hs been 
strengthened in order to make » thor- 
ough and systematic the searc! added 


orders. 


Bell of Pennsylvania Shows In- 
creased Earnings for September. 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 

reports for the nine months ended on Sep 

tember 30 a net income after depreciation, 
charges and taxes of $8,466,432. This is 
equal to $42.33 a share on 200,000 shares 
of 6% per cent preferred stock, against 
$7,882,509, or $39.41 a share, the year be 
fore. It had a gross revenue of $55,012,- 

365, against $56,013.729 in 1930 
For the quarter ended September 30 the 

net income was $2,200,593, against $2,091,- 

845 last vear. 









Operators in Small Magneto Exchanges 


Small Magneto Exchanges Can Have Same High Grade of Service as Larger 


Exchanges if Work of Switchboard Operators Is Not Heavy; Handle Informa- 
tion Calls Separately—Address Before Traffic Meeting of Ohio Convention 


By the small magneto office, I mean the 
exchange of not more than 500 or 600 sub- 
scribers; in fact, a smaller exchange of 
100 to 200 subscribers. Most large exchange 
operators would rather handle half a dozen 
calls to some distant large city which I 
have in mind than one call to one of these 
little, half-forgotten places. 

You can divide these into two classes—- 
the exchange which is located in the home 
of the operator where she is on duty 24 
hours a day, and the larger offices which 
are located in two or three rooms in the 
business section of the town. The work 
in these offices is handled by girls working 
eight hours a day or in two tricks of four 
hours each with a two-hour rest period. 
the messages handled 
in these exchanges are rural. The lines 
are seldom less than a mile and usually 
several miles long and the houses are wide- 
ly separated. 


The majority of 


Generally there are four and 
there as many 1¢ 
12 subscribers on one line. 


in many cases are as 
and 

What is expected by these subscribers 
of the operator while on duty? Isn’t she 
their main contact with the world and, in 
reality, their only fire and police protec- 
tion? The small town operator must han- 
dle these emergencies along with her regu- 
lar work and it is part of our success to be 
able to meet these obligations in a quiet, 
courteous and accurate way as each occa- 
sion arises. 

The long distance calls in these rural 
communities should and can have the same 
speed and accuracy as the long distance 
in the Why should a 
patron wait five or ten minutes for a long 
distance call or at least some report on it 
The small ex- 
change can use the CLR practice in han- 
dling calls the same as the larger offices. 

The to wait the 
line and hear his call completed, or if the 
available or his number 
happens to be busy, he hears this report 


business cities. 


when it is not necessary? 


customer is able on 


circuits are not 
given and can immediately tell the oper- 
ator how he wishes the call handled. Know- 
ing that he will get a report at regular 
intervals on the call until it is completed, 
he hangs up the receiver a satisfied cus- 
tomer. We have found that letting the 
subscriber listen to the operator make up 
the call often helps in passing the few 
seconds he has to wait and also in giving 
If the call is completed, much 
time is saved in not having to make con- 
for the start of conver- 


reports. 


nections and wait 


sation, 





By Mrs. Elsie Williams, 


Northeast Ohio Telephone Co., Cortland, Ohio 


The question of good contact with the 
public through our operators is another 
problem in the small offices. In exchanges 
with 500 and 600 subscribers there is sel- 
dom anyone in the office excepting the op- 
erators to take trouble reports, information 
calls or answer any questions which may 
arise in the course of her regular work. 

Is it right that some other patron wait 
while the operator is giving much more 
time to another subscriber than it would 
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What the Telephone Industry 
- Sells to Public. 

The telephone industry does not sell 
goods over the counter. What it has to 
sell is opportunity which involves the 
use of its facilities. It offers its patrons 
opportunity, through the use of its 
facilities, to communicate their thoughts 
with fidelity and dispatch regardless of 
whether they may be separated by an 
intervening wall, or by the breadth of a 
continent and the expanse of an ocean. 
—M. T. Caster, general plant superin- 
tendent, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb. 











take her to make up several calls? She is 
rushed and her voice loses that pleasing 
quality and the patron finally hears a 
snappy “Number?” instead of a prompt, 
courteous “Number, please?” and “Thank 
you,” after the number has been given. 

As an experiment in the territory ‘of 
which I have charge, I have put the chief 
operator in the office from 8:00 to 5:00 
and have found that this has increased our 
efficiency very much. She is information 
operator, takes collections, handles tickets 
and makes out toll statements for her par- 
ticular exchange. She also acts as trou- 
ble clerk, takes peg counts and handles 
any adjustments either in operating work 
or those required by subscribers. The op- 
erator turns the patron over to her and 
goes on with her regular work without 
time lost or dissatisfied customers. 

At first it was hard for the subscriber 
to understand why he had to call for “in- 
formation.” He thought that it was the 
operator’s place to remember all numbers 
and answer any question he wished to ask. 

Many times our change in practice was 
questioned when subscribers came to pay 
their rental. In these instances we would 
invite them into the operating room and 
explain what the operators had to do and 
how the switchboard was handled. It was 
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generally the first switchboard they had 
ever seen and it was not hard for them to 
see the logic of requiring them to look 
up their numbers and also that it was a 
real service we were extending to them in- 
stead of a hindrance. 

In a short time to receive 
compliments on the faster and improved 
and had increase in 
telephones over what we had been having. 
Our trouble were handled with 
greater speed, as the linemen were getting 
their reports more accurately and prompt- 
ly. Unless the trouble was something out 
of the ordinary and required the construc- 
tion crew, it was taken care of in two to 
four hours. 


we began 


service we also an 


reports 


This method is a little more expensive 
as it requires one more girl, but doesn’t 
the result gained offset this expense—to 
have satisfied customers who will adver- 
tise and increase your business, to know 
what your operators are doing, where they 
need training and the interest they are 
giving their work and also to help the line- 
man in his work. 

This all leads to the one big question— 
efficiency in the small office; that is, the 
selection and training of operators. A girl 
should not be put in charge of an office 
just because she has been in the employ of 
the company a longer period of time than 
the other girls. This position is the key 
to the small office and should be given to 
a girl who is a leader. 

Her education, personality and also the 
respect which she holds in the small com- 
munity should be taken into consideration. 
Her voice is given careful study and tested 
by telephone as well as by personal con- 
tact. Upon her rests the responsibility of 
the office, as she is the main contact with 
the public. She is the one who selects her 
operators and trains them. She should 
use the same judgment in the selection of 
operators as if she were choosing a chief 
operator. 

The small office can also be helped by 
studying the relation between the toll cen- 
ter and tributary offices. Is the operating 
practice used a help or a hindrance to the 
work of the toll center? Are the operators 
on friendly terms or are they at sword 
points with each other? Toll centers and 
tributary meetings are a great help to this 
problem. Different questions which are 
hard to adjust over the lines are made 
right in these meetings. 

The tributary operators will understand 
what information the toll center needs and 
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just what she is doing to complete the call 
in the shortest possible time. The oper- 
ators will be more friendly and congenial 
if they have made the acquaintance of each 
other. If there is no cooperation and team- 
work between these officers, each is hurting 
the efficiency of the other as well as her 
own. 

Operating practice should be watched 
and any instructions needed should be 
given at once. A set of rules on conduct 


which the operator must obey while on , 
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duty helps. Any office which does not 
have discipline will find that the force has 
very little respect for their company and 
their work is just a job to them. Rules 
help them to realize they are part of a 
growing business and deepen their interest 
in their work. One rule which we try to 
teach first of all is that any new request 
made should be taken up and be cheerfully 
given a trial. 

As we find it hard to get girls in an 
emergency, we have encouraged the prac- 
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tice of desirable applicants learning the 
work before there is a position open. We 
can give her a small amount of relief work, 
which helps to keep her instructions fresh 
in mind and also acquaints her with the 
new instructions as they are put into prac- 
tice. This lets our service go on unin- 
terrupted and our efficiency is not impaired 
by the change. Service to our subscribers 
given in the most practical and economic 
way will assure us of the high grade of 
efficiency for which each office is striving. 


Utility Regulations and Public Relations 


Differentiation of Regulation and Corporate Management—Development of 
Telephone Business Not Result of Accident—Some Examples of Public Rela- 
tions as Affecting Regulation—Address Before Annual Illinois Convention 


Some utilities by their attitude have in- 
vited the extension of the principle of reg- 
ulation into fields of purely corporate man- 
agement. They tempt a kick at the very 
base upon which proper utility regulation 
rests. 

Governmental regulation of public utili- 
ties has existed for many years throughout 
almost all of the United States. In the 
main this regulation has been based upon 
sound premises. Matters that are distinct- 
iy matters of corporate management have 
been held to be not subject to regulation. 
This is fundamentally sound. Too much 
governmental regulation whereby individual 
initiative and skilled executive and man- 
agerial powers are stifled by governmental 
interference is bad governmental regula- 
tion. 

In many instances disputes arise as to 
whether the subject at issue is subject to 
regulation or is a matter purely for cor- 
porate management. If we consider the 
results of corporate management as dis- 
tinct from the management itself we are 
assisted in the differentiation of manage- 
ment and regulation. 

The primary business of a _ telephone 
company is furnishing telephone service to 
the public. The most important results of 
corporate operation and management in 
furnishing such service are: safety of op- 
eration, the character, quality and extent 
of service rendered, and the price or rates 
the public must pay. 

Commissions, with the vast number of 
‘orporations coming under their jurisdic- 
tion, cannot be expected to have the inti- 
mate, managerial knowledge of a com- 
pany’s executives as to what must be done 
in the way of corporate operation in order 
to produce that service. The commissions, 
however, can readily analyze the finished 
product and determine whether it is safe, 
adequate or reasonable for the public need; 
ind if found wanting, it can order the 
‘ompany, through its corporate machinery 


By Ben B. Boynton, 


and management, to improve, modify, en- 
large or otherwise change the quality, 
quantity, or price of its product so as to 
reasonably satisfy the public needs. 

The ways, means and responsibilities of 
accomplishing the required results should 
rest with the utility company and not with 
the commission. To depart from this prin- 
ciple is to depart from our theory of gov- 
ernment and must necessarily ultimately 
result in detriment to the public. 

Our country has made its great and rapid 
growth upon the principle of the encour- 
agement of private initiative. Our indus- 














Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 18. 


1. If the calling party requests that his 
call be held until some later specified 
time on the same day, enter, “ag (speci- 
fied time)” encircled on the back of the 
ticket. 


2. An OTC operator is the originating 
toll center operator. 
3. Yes. This call is then passed to the 


TTC TX who secures the acceptance 
of the charge and times the call. 

4. A separate entry is made for the mes- 
senger charge in the space provided for 
this entry on the face of the ticket. If 
both the messenger charge and the mes- 
sage charge are quoted, both charges 
should be encircled. 

5. If the call is to a point to which you 
do not do directory work, pass the call 
by address name; for example, Block 
& Kuhl’s, 123 Main Street. 

If you pass the call to an office other 
than the called place, prefix “(Called 
place)” to the address name. 

Exception: If the entry “rd” appears 
in the called “Place” space, do not pass 
the call to the TTC but ask for the 
called place and proceed according to 
the acknowledgment received. 








General Counsel, Illinois Telephone Association 


trial developments have been brought about 
by individual initiative 
capital. 

The development of the telephone busi- 
ness is not the result of accident. It is the 
outgrowth of skilled applications of expert 
knowledge by men who have devoted their 
energies to the telephone business. 

If the telephone business is to continue 
to develop, it must continue to receive the 
study and consideration that is possible 
only from private initiative. That 
reason that the best and most scientific 
regulation is one that recognizes clearly 
that regulation extends only to the ade 
quacy of the product or commodity fur 
nished to the public and not to the man- 
agerial or business operations required to 
produce that product or commodity. 

But the people generally do not concern 
themselves with the scientific principles of 
regulation. 


and by private 


is the 


They are interested primarily 
in service and the rates to be paid for such 
service. If they are satisfied, they will be 
content with the existing order of things. 
If they are dissatisfied, they 
a change. 

Irrespective of the wisdom of the course, 
if dissatisfied they will probably demand 
remedies which will be invasions of the 
field of corporate management and which 
will increase paternalism in our govern- 
ment with all of its attendant evils. 

It behooves every utility, therefore, not 
only to see to it that its service is good, 
but also to make its 
good. 


will demand 


patrons think it is 
A telephone company cannot afford 
to have its patrons in the frame of mind 
of the mother who replied to her son’s 
question of whether there were telephones 
in Heaven by the answer: “No, son; tele- 
phones are installed by telephone men.” 
A company may have one of the best 
business organizations in the industry, but 
if it does not maintain good relations with 
its public, it is not doing a complete job. 
It is falling down in an important phase of 
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its work. Corporations are necessarily, in 
themselves, impersonal. People think in 
personal terms. Therefore, public relations 
mean personal relations. Each patron of 
a company judges that company in terms 
of his personal relations and contacts with 
that company. A company may often be 
judged by its lowliest employe. 

In the eves of the patrons it is not the 
executives that represent the telephone com- 
pany. It is the girls at the switchboard, 
or the repairmen, or the trouble clerks, or 
the man or woman behind the counter who 
takes the money—they are the telephone 
company. <A discourteous, inconsiderate at- 
titude of an employe is immediately taken 
as the attitude of the company. The com- 
pany is then accused of being “hard boiled” 
because it is a monopoly. The mere fact 
that it is a monopoly makes the resentment 
deeper. 

Personal grievances of customers have 
a very human but unfortunate tendency of 
being advertised far and wide. A few ag- 
grieved and disgruntled customers may in 
time create adverse sentiment; and adverse 
sentiment crystallizes very rapidly into hos- 
tile conviction. 

About ten years ago a gas and electric 
company had very good relations in a city 
served by it. One customer, taking both 
gas and electricity from the company, re- 
ceived his gas bill at one-half a cent more 
than the rate figured and also his electric 
bill at He asked 
the manager for a cent refund for over- 
charge. 


one-half a cent more. 


The manager did not explain the matter 
at all but arbitrarily stated that the books 
were finally closed and he could not do 
anything about it. The customer went 
away dissatisfied. He did not talk about 
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the arbitrary manager; he talked about the 
company, about the bunch of pirates—the 
robbers who were using every dodge to 
milk the public. It cost the company sev- 
eral thousand dollars to get its public rela- 
tions back where they were before this in- 
cident happened. 

I do not mean to under-estimate the vital 
basic importance of the adequacy of the 
physical facilities of Everyone 
should have the proper tools to work with. 
But the patrons measure good utility serv- 


service. 


ice not .only by its satisfactory physical 
aspects but also, and probably primarily, 
by the courteous, thoughtful and kindly 


consideration demonstrated by the rank and 
file of men and women employes with 
whom they come in contact. To obtain the 
best results a company through its em- 
ployes should have the confidence of its 
patrons. 

About ten years ago a telephone com- 
pany filed increased rates with the com- 
mission. As customary in such cases, the 
commission sent a notice to the city. The 
notice was presented in council meeting. 
The manager was immediately sent for. 

The mayor asked the manager: “Bill, do 


you need this increase in rates?” Bill 
said, “Yes.” 
With no further discussion the council 


immediately voted to notify the commis- 
sion that the increase in telephone rates 
should be allowed. 

sill was the com- 
had contidence. If the 
employes of all the utilities had the same 
confidence and respect of the public there 


In the council’s mind, 


pany. He their 


would be no attempt by anyone to regulate 
matters of corporate management. 
should 


The companies maintain good 


public relations not only because it is good 
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business to do so, but also because it nulli- 
fies the efforts of certain reformers to 
have the regulatory body extend its juris- 
diction over matters of purely corporate 
concern. 

We fortunate in this 
state with the high character of regulation 
of utilities. The commission and its staff 
have recognized generally the proper func- 
tion of regulation. It has very properly 
required good and adequate service at rea- 
sonable rates without going into the man- 
agerial question Of the company operations 
required. 

Henry G. Wells, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Utilities, 
once said: 


have been very 


“A commission is in existence to regu- 
late and not to manage. It is evident that 
a company management which allows a 
state department to take the place of an 
adequate organization of its own is encour- 
aging the public to seek elsewhere than in 
the company’s management a solution of 
its service problems. 

“We believe the ideal situation to be one 
wherein the relationship between the pub- 
lic and the company is such that there is 
mutual trust and mutual cooperation, so 
that our bodies will be appealed to rarely. 
ii ever, to straighten out service dift- 
culties.” 

I sincerely hope that every employe of 
every utility who comes in contact with the 
public will be so patient, courteous and 
tactful that not only public relations will 
be on the highest plane but also that no 
agitation or attempt be made to extend 
regulation into fields of corporate manage- 
nent, with its consequent result of stifling 
individual initiative enterprise—the 
keystone of America’s progress and success. 


and 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


San Antonio Rate Case Hearing to 
Reopen on December 1. 

The city of San Antonio, Texas, on No- 
vember 9 obtained further delay in the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. rate in- 
crease hearing before Judge Joseph Dibrell, 
The hearing 
This is the 
rehearing of the suit of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. in the federal court in 
its three-year-old rate case. 

C. K. Quin, city public utilities attorney, 
in arguing the motion for delay, asserted 
that the attorneys for the telephone com- 


special master in chancery. 
will ‘be resumed December 1. 


pany had failed to live up to an agreement 
made in open court, by the terms of which 
it was to furnish the city with certain 
records, 


Mr. Quin asserted that it is vital to the 


city’s case that it have access to the com- 
pany’s original and other docu- 
which much of the 


company’s testimony was based. 


records 
mentary evidence on 

“Certain pictures were drawn and con- 
clusions reached from exhibits offered by 
the telephone company,” Mr. Quin said. 
“But the city should have the right to 
check these exhibits and determine whether 
the conclusions which the opposing counsel 
drew are correct.” 

Sustaining of the attorney’s motion by 
the court will mean that the city’s attorneys 
will have access to the desired data before 
the hearing is resumed. 

E. W. Clausen, leading counsel for the 
company, opposed the granting of the mo- 
tion. 

The present hearing opened September 


28 and was postponed until October 15. 
when the city was given until November ° 
to complete its case. 

The first hearing of the case was held 
in 1928. An order sustaining the telephone 
company was handed down, but the case 
was reopened following the filing of ex- 
ceptions by the city based on the finding: 


of the United States Supreme Court in 


the so-called Chicago coin-box case. 


Montpelier (Ind.) Files Petition 
for Lower Telephone Rates. 

A group of 130 citizens of Montpelier. 
Ind., and of Blackford county, headed by 
Dr. Francis M. Reynolds, recently peti- 
tioned the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion for a reduction in rates of the Indiana 
sell Telephone Co., Montpelier. 
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The petitioners charged that the com- 
pany had 290 telephones in service but 
that service was not commensurate with 
the rates of the company. The rate for 
business service is $4 and residence $2.50 
a month. They alleged that the service 
was “grossly inadequate and very poor.” 
The petitioners also asserted that the com- 
pany in December, 1930, filed a book valua- 
tion of the property of $36,348.23 but paid 
taxes on an assessed valuation of only 
$15,820. 

They claimed the company operating ex- 
penses were being exaggerated, that the 
company’s charges were unreasonable and 
that the company’s revenues were greatly 
in excess of operating expenses, taxes and 
depreciation. 

They asked that the commission author- 
ize and compel an appraisement of the com- 
pany’s property and equipment in Mont- 
pelier ; also that the company be compelled 
to render a more adequate service to its 
patrons and that rates be put into effect at 
least upon the true cash value of the invest- 
ment of the company. 

They also asked that the company fur- 
nish telephone service to the whole of 
Blackford county, without extra tolls or 
charges. 


Boston Rate Case Hearing Re- 
sumed; Few Developments. 
The hearing before the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities on the peti- 
tion of the Boston Central Labor Union 
for a reduction in the rates of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 
resumed on November 18. This case has 

heen going on for nearly a year. 

Wycliffe Marshall, attorney for the Bos- 
ton Central Labor Union, has taken up 
most of the time up to the present in pre- 
senting certain exhibits already numbering 
more than 300. Certain information’ from 
the New England company and the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. concerning 
their relations with the Western Electric 
Co. was requested. Little direct evidence 
by witnesses has yet been given. 


District or Local Rate Problem 
Solution Attempted by Vote. 


The Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
ie Utilities made its third attempt this fall 
to settle by referendum the question of 
local or district service in the Andover- 
lawrence district of Massachusetts. The 
result was again almost an even split; so 
the present local system of rates will be 
ontinued. 

This 


decision 


situation refers back to the 1925 
of the commission. There was 
protest against the discontinuance 
of district service in the three places where 
it existed: Lynn-Saugus; Salem-Peabody- 
Reverly-Danvers-Marblehead; and Ando- 
ver-Lawrence. : 

It was found by popular vote that 95 
per cent of the subscribers in Saugus were 


great 


present reduced rates, 
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willing to pay a higher rate and have Lynn 
service. The second situation was also 
met satisfactorily since Salem-Peabody- 
Beverly-Danvers voted from 70 to 95 per 
cent to enter a combination. Marblehead 
voted two to one to stay out, as the people 
there preferred service to Lynn instead of 
to Salem. This change in schedule was 
also made. 

The Andover-Lawrence vote, however, 
was 52 per cent in favor and 48 per cent 
against combination, with 85 per cent of 
the subscribers voting. The commission 
felt that this did not justify the combina- 
tion, as it would work hardship on prac- 
tically as many people as it would help. 

Newspapers and certain individuals kept 
the situation alive, however, and in 1928 
a second vote was taken, with the same 
identical result. This fall the third refer- 
endum was taken and the results showed 
that 90 per cent of the telephone users 
voted and 52 per cent was against the com- 
bination and 48 per cent favored it. 


Hearing Before Special Master of 
Federal Court in Ohio Case. 

Testimony as to how investigators for 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
reached the valuation placed on Marion, 
Ohio, properties of the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co. in the four-year-old rate 
case was offered before E. M. Wickham 
of Delaware as special master in federal 
court at Columbus, Ohio, on November 12. 

The company appealed from the com- 
mission valuation and the rates based upon 
it, asserting they constituted confiscation. 

Testimony before the special master re- 
lated to valuation of installation, 
investigated by P. M. Lindersmith for the 
commission, explaining accounting and in- 
spection methods used in reaching a pres- 
ent valuation of $106,075 for installations, 
and a total depreciation of $14,545 since 
1925. 

Much of the work, he said, was based 
upon actual measurement of material in- 
volved in installations, and computation of 
labor required. 

A compromise settlement of the refund 
ordered by the commission, between the 
city of Marion and the telephone company 
has been postponed for 90 days by action of 
the city council. 


station 


This postponement will 
put the action up to the city administra- 
tion taking office January 1. The tele- 
phone company has proposed to continue 
with payment of 
$50,000 in refunds, it is reported. 


Contends Radio Business Is Not 


Interstate Commerce. 

The National Broadcasting Co. is not a 
common carrier, and is not engaged in the 
transmission of intelligence by wire or wire- 
less, or in any other business subject to 
the interstate commerce act, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was advised on No- 
vember 20 by the radio broadcasting firm 
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in reply to a complaint of the Sta-Shine 
Products Co. of Freeport, N. Y., that the 
radio concern exacted exorbitant charges 
for radio “messages.” 

The complaint filed with the commission 
on September 19 of this year by the Free- 
port furniture polish manufacturing con- 
cern, is the first of its kind ever brought 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, records of the commission show. Ra- 
dio station WGBB of Freeport is named 
with the National Broadcasting Co. as de- 
fendants in the case. 

The complainant company asserted that 
the defendants violated the interstate com- 
merce act by charging $146.48 per 15 min- 
utes for transmitting the “messages” 
through one station, and $1,480.49 for the 
so-called “chain broadcasting.” It was fur- 
ther charged that the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. refused to provide the furniture 
polish manufacturer with facilities to 
transmit its messages. 

The reply of the National Broadcasting 
Co. denied these charges in toto. 

The broadcasting concern admitted that 
it did not publish tariffs and file them with 
the commission, but asserted that its failure 
te do so was not in violation of law since 
it was held that the provisions of the in- 
terstate commerce act did not 
the present instance. 

The reply was signed by Frederick H. 
Wood, of the firm of Cravath, De Gers- 
dorff, Swaine & Wood, counsel for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 

Ernie Adamson, of New York, counsel 
for the Sta-Shine company, conferred with 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman on No- 
vember 20 in 


apply in 


with the case. 
Hearings will be held in New York City 
on December 14 before Examiner Chesel- 


connection 


dine. 
Commission Must Act on Case Be- 
fore Appeal to Courts. 
Complaints as to telephone rates must be 
taken before the Public Utili- 
ties Commission before subscribers can ap- 


Tennessee 


ply to the courts for relief, the Tennessee 
Supreme Court in Knoxville held on 
November 14 in a case from Chattanooga. 

The 
to a suit brought by George M. McCollum 
against the Bell Telephone & 
which the 


lower court sustained a demurrer 
Southern 


Telegraph Co., in court was 


asked to determine what were reasonable 
and just rates for subscribers to pay. The 


supreme court upheld the chancellor. 


Regular Rate Schedule Author- 


ized for Wisconsin Company. 
On November 17, the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission authorized the Sawyer 
& Western place in 
effect, for service rendered on and after 
January 1, 
payable in 
ments, and connection or 
(Please turn to page 45.) 


Telephone Co. to 


1932, a rate of $16 per year 


advance in semi-annual pay- 


also a move 
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to Buy It 





pry more useful 


TO CUSTOMER, TO DEALER, 
TO MANUFACTURER 


To ACQUAINT more and more 
people with the conveniences of 
the Where To Buy It Classified 
Telephone Directory, a series of 
magazine advertisements like the 
one on the opposite page is 
appearing nationally 

Note how this sample of the 
series explains the usefulness of the 
Classified Directory. First it tells 
people how easily they can locate 
dealers in many of their favorite 
trade-marked brands of merchan- 
dise or service. 

A specific example is used to 
show just how the listing is ar- 
ranged. It then explains that 


this is only one of the uses of the 





Classified Directory and that it 
continues its important job of 
indexing local dealers by type of 
product sold or service rendered; 
i.e., bakers in the B’s, tailors in 
the T’s, and so on. 

By making the directory easy 
to use, this advertising creates 
more users. By showing the 
dealers how to merchandise the 
products they stock, by showing 
manufacturers how to identify 
themselves with local outlets, it 
produces additional listings. The 
purpose of this advertising is to 
build a better Classified Directory 
and to stimulate traffic throughout 


the telephone industry. 


DVERTISEMENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








Illinois Telephone Convention “Unusual” 


morning. R. W. Hedrick, Jefferson City, 
Mo., secretary of the Missouri Telephone 
Association, was the first speaker intro- 
duced to discuss the subject, “Your Asso- 
ciation.” 

Mr. Hedrick paid a tribute to the Illi- 
nois association stating that it is known as 
one of the very best of the state associa- 
tions and that its officers are rendering a 
great service to its members. 

He then gave a brief outline of the 
growth and development of the Missouri 
assoeiation of which he has been secretary 
for the past eight years. There were 554 
companies with 750 exchanges and 600 
farmer or mutual companies operating in 
Missouri three years ago. Today, there 
are 247 companies, with 625 exchanges and 
approximately 300 mutual companies. All 
of which shows the effect of the consolida- 
tion movement. 

The work of the association has branched 
out so that it includes not only commis- 
sion and legislative work but many other 
matters. The telephone companies have to 
report to about every branch of the govern- 
ment and, as members of the association, 
have a man at the capital city watching 
all telephone matters before the state gov- 
ernment. Information of all kinds is avail- 
able to members upon application to the 
association. 

“The secretary of a state telephone as- 
sociation,” said Mr. Hedrick, “is usually 
the active head of the organization. He 
has only one desire—to serve actively the 
members. His duty is to serve you well 
His allegiance is to you alone, 
but he cannot serve you unless you co- 
operate with him. He cannot do it unless 
you ask for information or advice. Use 
your telephone association. 

‘ “The service of the association in IIli- 

nois should be most valuable to its mem- 

bers. It maintains a highly-trained or- 

ganization, one which can furnish informa- 

tion on any problem that may confront 

you. Make greater use of its services.” 
Value of Farm Service. 

“The Value of Telephone Service to the 
Farmer,” was the important subject pre- 
sented by Frank Milhollan, president, Cen- 
tral West Public Service Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Three reasons for the importance of this 
subject were mentioned: First, because of 
the fact that rural stations constitute one 
of the component parts of the telephone 
industry and the loss of stations makes the 
of less value to both rural and 
urban subscribers. 

Secondly, loss of rural stations during 


and long. 


service 


the present business recession emphasizes 
more than ever the necessity of an educa- 
tional program designed to prove that the 
telephone is indispensable to the farmer. 
Thirdly, a realization of the value of tele- 


(Continued from page 22.) 

phone service on the part of the subscriber 
will contribute materially in making price 
or rates a matter of little consequence. 

With regard to the value of the tele- 
phone to the farmer, two features stand 
out. These are its economic importance to 
the farmer and its contribution to the so- 
cial life of the farm housewife. These 
points were demonstrated by the speaker 
when he quoted comments in letters and 

















A. H. Mellinger, Operating Vice-President, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, De- 
clared That the Companies Must Keep on 
in Their Efforts to Persuade People That 
They Cannot Afford to Do Without Tele- 
phone Service and Must Convince Them 
That It Is Worth Far More Than the 
Amount It Costs. 


newspapers showing appreciation from 
both angles. 

A contest promoted by Mr. Milhollan’s 
company was then described. Cash prizes 
were offered through a newspaper for the 
best essay on “What My Telephone Means 
to Me.” The result was county-wide dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

Other examples of meeting the present 
situation were also brought out. The abil- 
ity of one young telephone man to talk the 
farmer's language enabled him to meet a 
difficult situation. Ideas for systematic 
campaigns of advertising are also offered 
through many sources. 

“Tt is such years as 1930 and 1931,” 
said the speaker in closing, “that bring out 
the real qualities of management which 
present problems the solution of which 
requires real analysis, ability and action.” 


Development in Coordination. 


In his speech, “The Trend of Develop- 
ments in the Coordination of Power and 
Telephone Systems,” Frank F. Fowle, of 
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Chicago, consulting engineer, gave the in- 
teresting history and the recent accom- 
plishments in meeting the problem of in- 
ductive interference. 

The problem was first discovered in 
1844, stated the speaker, but did not be- 
come troublesome until after 1880. By 
1890, the electric street railway offered a 
type of interference problem. The uncon- 
quered problem of lightning has always 
been with us, but the situation that must 
be met today is the rapidly expanding net- 
work of power lines. 

Early transmission systems were built 
in conjunction with the rapid development 
of interurban railways between 1900 and 
1910, and the basic principles of coordi- 
nated transpositions between these and tel- 
ephone lines were developed shortly before 
1905. Situations on the Pacific Coast re- 
sulted in the most progress by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission. The report 
of its investigations, published in 1919, was 
the most important contribution to the 
subject up to that time. 

3y 1920, it was becoming more and more 
evident that the use of legal process was 
not a satisfactory solution. Early in 1921, 
a movement was initiated to abandon legal 
process and substitute voluntary coordina- 
tion. The speaker then gave a list of re- 
ports compiled between this time and 1926 
showing progress along this line. 

The Joint Sub-committee on Develop- 
ment and Research published the first vol- 
ume of its results in 1930, containing four 
technical reports of permanent value. So, a 
hasty review of the whole history of the 
coordination problem reveals that the last 
decade stands out in major importance for 
the development and application of the 
principles of cooperation. 

Mr. Fowle then gave figures showing 
the great expansion of the telephone and 
power industry during the last 10 years. 
Recent developments in the methods of 
meeting the problem were listed. Some oi 
them include improved electrical balance of 
both classes of system, increased applica- 
tion of coordinated transposition systems, 
improved control of power system wave 
shape, the use of shielding and the general 
adoption of advance planning in selecting 
locations for new lines. 

The general technique in the handling 
of noise-frequency problems has _ been 
greatly advanced and it is now possible to 
predict approximately how much noise will 
be present in a specific case. The problem 
of meeting low frequency induction was 
also discussed. The speaker referred t 


the trend in power system design whic! 
will reduce trouble from this source. 

In closing, Mr. Fowle pointed out th 
magnitude which the problem may attain 
in the future. Only about 10 per cent 0! 

(Please turn to page 46.) 
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TELERING 


The SUPER-RINGING MACHINE 


Why delay 
improving your 
ringing service, 

when by so 

doing you reduce 
your ringing 
cost? 


Negligible Operating 





Expense 


Trial Orders 


Invited 


No Radio Interference 


Operated by Commercial Alternating Current 


Price $44.00—F. O. B. ELYRIA 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 








LEICH 


Nos. 47-A and 48-A 
RINGING CONVERTERS 


Operate from 110-volt, 60-cycle power 
current. Furnish standard voltage ringing 
current. No radio interference. Fireproof. 


Only one moving part. Two current carry- 
ing contacts. No critical adjustments. Con- 
tact adjustment and replacement can be 
made by trouble shooter. 


Operate on less than 8 watts under no load. 
Cost of operation between 50c and $1.25 
per month. 


Trial orders solicited. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Genoa, Ill. 


"The first to produce a successful ringing converter 
to operate from alternating current." 
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Now—no more guess-work in illumination surveys. The 
new Weston ILLUMINOMETER reads Foot-Candles di- 
rectly, accurately, easily. Human error is eliminated—no 
adjustments . . . no allowances. Extremely flexible— 
quick, reliable, highly accurate analysis of illumination 
-- measurement of reflection and absorption of surfaces. 
Simple, rugged, compact, the Weston ILLUMINOM- 
ETER, Model 603, consists of only two units: Searching 
Unit of PHOTRONIC CELLS and an indicating instru- 
ment calibrated in Foot-Candles. No batteries . .. no 
lamps ...no accessories. Nothing to wear out or replace. 
Easy to use as a voltmeter. 


Made possible by the new Weston PHOTRONIC CELL, 
the new Weston ILLUMINOMETER brings ease, sim- 
plicity and authority to illumination surveys. Another 
Weston contribution to the advancement of the science 
of light. 


Detailed Information, Circular A-I 


WESTON 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 
576 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE . . 





communicating with its advertisers. 
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(Voow direct reading 
ILLUMINOMETER 


. NEWARK, N., J. 











With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Lineman’s Tool Manufactured by 
Mathias Klein & Sons. 

A new skinning knife has been developed 
by Mathias Klein & Sons, Chicago, which 
is especially adapted for linemen’s use in 
the telephone field. The knife provides 
the additional safety of an _ insulated 
handle. 

The blade is forged from cutlery steel 
and the knives are said to be individually 
tempered. The 


In this way it is claimed to obviate the 
danger of a flash-over when the knife may 
be used between close “taps” or other 
confined space. 


Stromberg-Carlson Super-Service 
Switchboard for Waynesboro, Pa. 

The executives of the United Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania announce the pur- 
chase of a nine-position Stromberg-Carlson 





shape of the blade 
has been consid- 
ered from a safety 
angle, the point 
being brought back 
beyond the extrem- 
ity of the curve as 














shown in the ac- 
companying _ illus- 
tration of the knife. 
The rubber handle is half hard and 
moulded securely to the knife providing a 
positive grip. This handle is shouldered 
out near the blade in order to prevent the 
user's fingers or gloves being injured by 
the cutting edge adjacent to the handle. 
The hole in the handle, provided for a 
ring or thong, is through the solid rubber. 

















Runzel Cord & Wire 
Co., manufacturers of 
high quality Tele- 
phone and Switch- 
board CORDS and 
WIRE and CABLE. 


W. L. Runzel, President, 
brings to this organiza- 
tion 41 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of 
this type of telephone 
equipment. 





Runzel 
| Cord and Wire 
| Co. 
4727 Montrose Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 




















New Skinning Knife Recently Developed. Added Safety Features 
Include Specially-Shaped Blade and Insulated Handle. 


super-service switchboard for the’ com- 
pany’s Waynesboro exchange. The board 
will be equipped with 1,000 lines. 

In this switchboard the United company 
will have all the features of the super- 
service switchboard, including operator’s 
cut-in, operator’s bar, advance plugging-in, 
operator’s listening indication, audible busy 
test, operator’s ringing control, machine 
ringing, ringing tone, instantaneous ring- 
ing cut-off, calling subscribers’ ringing 
control, reverting call ringing, dark key- 
board, positive supervision, flash recall, call 
registration and emergency ringing. 





F. C. Miller Rejoins Four Wheel 
Auto Drive Co. 

F. C. Miller has rejoined the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co., of Clintonville, 
Wis., as a member of the sales engineer- 
ing staff. His work covers contact with 
customers in designing and applying new 
adaptations of the FWD product. Special 
attention is being given by him to the de- 


e 
velopment of FWD trucks in new markets. 

Mr. Miller has had a variety of engi- 
neering experience, having been shop en- 
gineer for the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad and a former member of 
the engineering staff of the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

His first connection with the Four 
Wheel Drive company was in 1911 and 
1912, at which time the concern was also 
manufacturing passenger cars. Leaving in 
1913 for the west coast, Mr. Miller re- 
turned to the FWD for a short time in 
1929. The Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. then 
secured his services until recently when 
he accepted his present position. 


Kester Solder Co. Wins Patent 
Suit in New York. 

The Kester Solder Co., Chicago, IIl., 
announces the success of its suit concern- 
ing the patent on Kester plastic rosin-core 
solder. It was recently necessary for the 
Kester Solder Co. to institute infringe- 
ment litigation in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Southern District of New 
York, against Silva Wares Co., Inc., and 
the New York Solder Co., Inc., for in- 
fringement of the Ripley patent No. 1,724,- 
680 covering Kester plastic rosin-core 
solder. 

This patent, one of a number of patents 
and applications for patent owned by the 
Kester Solder Co., has been adjudicated in 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. Robert 
P. Patterson, United States district judge, 
on August 13, 1931, handed down an opin- 
ion holding the Kester patent valid and 
infringed by the Plastic-rosin-core solder 
which the previously-mentioned companies 
had been selling up to the time of the trial, 
which occurred in June of th:s year. 

The decree based upon this opinion was 
entered in the district cour in New York 
City by Judge Patterson, October 30, 1931. 




















Exhibit of the Stromberg—Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Where Products Were on Display During the Annual Convention of the 








at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
United States 


Independent Telephone Association, October 20-23. 
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November 28, 1931. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 
charge of $2 which is to be refunded if 
subscriber receives continuous 

one location for a period of two years. 
Heretofore, each subscriber held one 
share of stock in the company and the rates 
actually charged consisted of annual assess- 
ments which fluctuated from year to year. 
The purpose of the present order is to 
establish an equitable fixed rate applicable 
to stockholders and non-stockholders alike. 
The property of the company consists of 
18'4 miles of pole line and other equipment 
to serve 84 rural subscribers in the vicinity 
of Sturgeon Bay. These telephones are all 
switched by the Sturgeon Bay exchange of 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. at a rate of $7.50 
per telephone per year, which constitutes 


service in 


the main item of operating expense. 





Companies’ Complaints Against 
Toll Charge Dismissed. 

The complaints by the Tenney Telephone 
Co., Gilmanton Telephone Co., 
Modena Cooperative Telephone Co., and 
the Farmers Telephone Co., of Cochrane, 


Farmers 


\Vis., against the 10-cent toll charge of the 
Nelson Farmers Telephone Co. for service 
over its line between Nelson and Durand, 
Wis., were dismissed on November 17, by 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 

The complainants alleged that the toll 
charge was discriminatory as being against 
the policies of the other companies; that it 
was a nuisance charge; that it was resented 
by subscribers; that it caused the com- 
plaining companies considerable expense. 

The commission found, however, that 
these charges were not well substantiated 
and that the toll rate is justified. The line 
maintained by the Nelson company is a 
metallic line about 16 miles long on 25-foot 
cedar poles with 6-inch tops and for the 
most part with four or six-pin crossarms. 
The entire line is said to be in good shape, 
and the No. 12 iron wire is free from rust. 
Transmission over the line was said to be 
satisfactory. 

The commission also found that a re- 
moval of the toll charge might cause such 
increase in calls as to require the construc- 
tion of an additional circuit. Evidence also 
showed that the charge was less than the 
message charge between these points over 
the lines of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

November 30: Oral argument to be 
heard in Washington, D. C., on joint ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to the Northwest- 
ern Bell company to acquire certain toll 
lines of the Dakota Central company. 

November 30: Oral argument to be 
heard in Washington, D. C., on joint appli- 
cation of the Tri-State Consolidated Tele- 


TELEPHONY 


phone Co. and the Northwestern Bell Tele- 

phone Co. for authority to the latter com- 

pany to acquire control of the Tri-State 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. St. Paul, 

Minn., by purchase of capital stock. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November 16: Application filed by Wil- 
liam B. DeCarteret, operating as the Exe- 
ter Telephone & Telegraph Co., for au- 
thority to sell his property at Exeter, Tu- 
lare county, to the Exeter Telephone Co., 
Ltd. The latter company in its turn has 
applied for permission to issue and ex- 
change 700 shares of its common stock at 
not less than $100 a share on acquisition 
of the property. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

November 18: Hearings 
petition of Boston Central Labor Union 
for reduction in rates of New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Boston. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 2: Hearing postponed from 
November 20 on petition of O. B. Sillerud, 
et al., filed April 8, and the petition of 
Alexander Small, et al., filed May 23, re- 
questing an investigation as to the reason- 
ableness of the present rates of $21.00 per 
year gross, or $18.00 net, for rural metallic 
circuit telephones, and $18.00 per year 
gross, or $15.00 net, for rural grounded 
circuit telephones as charged by the Peli- 
can Telephone Co. 

December 9: Hearing in Lakeville, Da- 
kota county, on application of Jos H. Lar- 
son, O. A. Alfson and Nels Storlie, et al., 
requesting reduction in the telephone rate 
for rural service, now in effect at the 
Lakeville exchange of the Central West 
Public Service Co. 

The present rate is $2.00 and the appli- 
cation asks that it be reduced to $1.25. 

Missourt. 

November 17: Investigation ordered rel- 
ative to complaint of the public service 
commission vs. G. E. Davis, owner and 


resumed on 





; | 
Whitney Blake 


4 


on 


manager of the Stella Telephone Ex- 
change, concerning discontinuation of free 
service between S‘ella and Wheaton, and 
Stella and Fairview and established toll 
service in lieu thereof. 

November 13: Approval given suspen- 
sion of general collection rules of the 
Citizens Public Service Co., of Missouri, 


effective January 1, 1932. 
OHIO, 
November 17: The LeRoy Telephone 


Co. applied for permission to increase its 
annual rental at LeRoy from $12 to $18 
per subscriber for telephone service. The 
company has 60 mutual members and 18 
subscribers. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November 30: Hearing on complaint of 
city of Poteau against the Oklahoma-Ar- 
kansas Telephone Co., postponed from No- 
vember 18, asking for a reduction in rates 

SoutH CAROLINA. 

December 1: MHearing on protest of 
subscribers at Charleston against the tele- 
phone rates charged by the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The com- 
plaint is directed at additional charges out 
side the base area of service and originated 
through the expansion of Charleston across 
the Ashley River. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 17: Commission dismissed 
complaints of the Tenney Telephone Co., 
Gilmanton Farmers Telephone Co., Mo- 
dena Cooperative Telephone Co., and the 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Cochrane, 
against the 10-cent toll charge of the 
Nelson Farmers Telephone Co. for service 
over its line between Nelson and Durand. 

November 17: Sawyer & Western Tele- 
phone Co. ordered to place in effect Janu 
ary 1, 1932, a rate of $16 per year pay- 
able in advance in semi-annual payments: 
also connection charge of $2 which is to be 
refunded if subscriber receives continuous 
service in one location for two years. 
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Companys 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


COPPER—BRONZE—COPPERWELD 
DROP—BRIDLE—INSIDE 


INSULATION OF RUBBER—COTTON AND WAX 
TO MEET OUR SPECIFICATIONS WHICH COVER 
THE LONG LIFE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTORS—- (4 


baR 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOREIGN DistRiBUTORS J#fernafional Sfandard Electric Corporation 67 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
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ILLINOIS’ “UNUSUAL” TELE- 
PHONE CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 40.) 
the 6,300,000 farms in the country are as 
yet adequately supplied with electric ser- 
vice. This class of customers increased 
about 16 per cent during the year 1930, 
and from 1923 to 1930 the total number 
increased at a rate which doubled every 

34% years. 

“The expected growth in this class of 
service,” said the speaker, “stands out as 
one of the future developments which will 
make the coordination of rural distribution 
systems of increasing importance.” 

Brief mention was made of the 
trend of industry to move away from 
large centers of The conse- 
quences of a movement of this 
character are worthy of extensive consid- 
eration. 

Operating Problems of Year. 

The last speaker on the morning pro- 
gram was A. H. Mellinger, of Chicago, 
operating vice-president, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., who spoke on “Operating Prob- 
lems of the Past Year.” Mr. Mellinger in 
his remarks presented an excellent sum- 
marization of the various addresses made 
during the convention. 

He stated that in the past year, compa- 
nies have learned to do things that they 
thought could not be done, and this will be 
advantageous in the future. Commenting 
upon the cooperation between the two 


also 


population. 
definite 


TELEPHONY 


groups in the field, the speaker stated that 
each group appreciates its obligation to the 
industry. He then briefly referred to the 
business recession, stating that the tele- 
phone industry in most cases has very sat- 
isfactory adjusted itself to the existing 
conditions. 

“In making the adjustments necessary to 
preserve the financial integrity of the va- 
rious companies,” said Mr. Mellinger, “ex- 
penses have had to be brought in line with 
the decreased revenue. This has been done, 
as evidenced by the fact that very few 
telephone companies are in serious financial! 
difficulty, but the problem is a little broad- 
er than that. The companies are con- 
fronted with the obligation of maintaining 
the same high quality of service to the 
public as it previously enjoyed. 

“They are also faced with the obliga- 
tion of making such readjustments as are 
nece‘sary, due to the lesser volume of busi- 
ness, in such a way that they will work the 
least possible hardship on its employes.” 

The condition of decréasing revenues and 
ample plant available for connection of 
new business convinced most of the com- 
panies, Mr. Mellinger stated, that it would 
be good business to strengthen their com- 
mercial selling organizations and find out 
by actual trial what could be saved. The 
speaker then gave figures as to actual re- 
sults attained by employes and also by 
men, recruited from outside of the com- 
pany, working on commission. 
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The speaker referred to the efforts mad: 
to control expenses and endeavors to han- 
dle the situation so as to protect the wag 
earner to the fullest possible extent. Owing 
to the length of the present business re- 
cession, the spreading of available work 
among the entire force seems the most 
desirable procedure. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co., he said, 
has been pursuing this policy for the past 
year, although it results in part-time, 
of course, and introduces operating diffi- 
culties. It is planned, con- 
tinue it until conditions return more nearly 
to normal. 

There have 


however, to 


been severe management 
problems during the year, but the telephone 
service continues good and the respect and 
confidence of the public, it is believed, have 
been retained. 

“Telephone service,’ said Mr. Mellinger, 
“is very unique in one respect—the more 
everybody has of it, the more it is worth 
to all users. 
value in 


It is also unique in that its 

it will do in a 
business and social way is much greater 
than its cost.” 


what for users 


Mr. Mellinger closed in stating that the 
companies must keep up their sales efforts 
and convince people that they cannot afford 
to do without the telephone, and that it is 
worth far more than the small amount it 
costs. 

The report of the auditing committee 
was made by A. R. Bone, of Chicago, who 
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stated that the association’s accounts had 
been audited by a certified accountant of 
Springfield. The finances are in good 
shape, he reported, and the personnel of 
the association headquarters was compli- 
mented as not a single item was criti- 
cized. Every financial item was comment- 
ed upon favorably by the auditor. 

Upon motion the report was accepted 
and placed on file. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was then read by Secretary Parsons. 
Upon motion it was accepted and the sec- 
retary was instructed to cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the convention for the elec- 
tion of the nominees. Their names have 
previously been given. 

The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee was presented by Geo. X. Cannon, of 
Freeport. It included thanks and appre- 
ciation to the officers and directors for 
their work during the year and for the 
splendid and instructive program of the 
convention; the association’s indebtedness 
to Dr. Watson for his presence and ad- 
dresses during the convention was ac- 
knowledged; and thanks and appreciation 
were extended to various speakers, the ho- 
tel, the newspapers and the Peoria Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and all others who con- 
tributed to the success of the convention. 

Another resolution expressed thanks to 
the Illinois Commerce Commission for its 
consideration of the companies during the 
vear and pledged the help of the associa- 
tion in the future. 

The convention was adjourned at 12:15 
by President Lumpkin. 

The Birth of the Telephone. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
given over to the address of Thomas A. 
Watson on “The Birth of the Telephone.” 
An appreciative audience of some 600 tel- 
ephone people listened to the dramatic 
telling of the story of the discovery and 
birth of the telephone, together with some 
of the early experiences in establishing the 
industry. 

President R. A. Lumpkin called the 
meeting to order at 2:15. With an espe- 
cially fine introduction in which the found- 
ing of a ship-building business to help out 
unemployment was stressed and emphasis 
laid upon the many activities of the build- 
er of the world’s first telephone, President 
Lumpkin introduced Dr. Watson. 

For an hour and a half Dr. Watson re- 
lated the events which led to the building 

f the world’s first telephone, and he pic- 
‘ured most dramatically some of his early 
experiences with Prof. Bell in introducing 
‘he telephone through lectures and demon- 
-trations. 

The vivid word-of-mouth story of the 
elephone’s early days made a deep im- 
iression upon all present, to the majority 

f whom the story was new in practically 
ll the details. At the close a number re- 
uested Dr. Watson to autograph copies of 
he book, “Exploring Life,” which they 
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will retain with memories of a most en- 
joyable afternoon with its author. 

The annual banquet and entertainment 
closed one of the best, if not the best, 
conventions the association has ever held. 
Dr. Watson was again a speaker and his 
remarks were broadcast from station 
WMBB. This was his first experience be- 
fore the microphone in radio broadcasting 
and differed materially from the condi- 
tions existing when he spoke into the 
world’s first telephone 55 years ago. | 

Following the entertainment the tables | 
were removed and dancing was enjoyed to | 
a late hour. 

Annual Traffic Conference. 

The annual traffic conference of the Illi- 
nois Telephone Association had the usual | 
large attendance and its program of ad- | 
dresses was on a par with that of the| 
general convention. 

Two of its sessions were devoted to| 
classroom instruction, there being three | 
classrooms with a principal in charge of | 





each. One classroom was for chief opera- 
tors and supervisors, one for toll center 
operators, and one for tributary operators. 

The same program was presented in 
each classroom during the second class- 
room session. 

The first session of the traffic confer- 
ence was opened by Secretary A. J. Par- 
sons on Wednesday morning with an ad- 
dress on “The Evolution of Traffic.” This 
was followed by singing under the leader- 
ship of A. J. Brumleve, Mattoon, commer- 
cial superintendent, Illinois Southeastern | 
Telephone Co. 

Mrs. Mayme Workman, traffic supervi- 
sor, Illinois Telephone Association, Spring- 
field, then outlined the details of the vari- | 
ous traffic sessions. She was followed by 
Miss Gertrude H. Nolan, chief health in- 
spector, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chi- 
cago, with a talk on “A Health Course 
for Women.” 

“Local Service” was discussed by L. F.}| 
Shepherd, of Springfield, traffic superin- | 
tendent, Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. | 

The Wednesday afternoon session of the 
traffic conference was opened at 1:45 in 
the first classroom with Mrs. Myrtle Ray 
in charge. The following addresses were 
given: “Selection and Training of Opera- 
tors,” by Miss Irene Goodhall, traffic su- 
pervisor, Illinois Telephone Co., Jackson- 
ville; “Handling Service Criticisms,” by 
Miss Minnie Baber, traffic supervisor, IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co., Lawrence- 
ville; “Why Traffic Supervisors?” by Mrs. 
Mary Gfroerer, traffic supervisor, Citizens | 
Independent Telephone Co., Terre Haute, | 
Ind.; and “Time,” by Miss Anne Barnes, 
traveling chief operator, Iowa Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

The second classroom was in charge of 
Mrs. Ida Van Arsdale. Miss Anna Ham- 
men, chief operator, Northwestern Illinois 
Utilities, Savanna, Ill., presented a paper 
on “Toll Center’s Responsibility to Tribu- 
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tary.” “Important Phrases of Inward Ser- 
vice” were discussed by Miss Anne Ro- 
mine, district toll supervisor, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Peoria. “What Is Team- 
work?” by Miss Carrie Anderson, district 
chief operator, Illinois Central Telephone 
Co., Henry; “Discipline and Its Effect on 
Service,” by Miss Marie Hall, chief opera- 
tor, Jerseyville Telephone Co., Jerseyville; 
and “Review of Changes in Toll Operating 
Practice,” by Mrs. Agnes Davis, chief op- 
erator, Illinois Consolidated Telephone Co., 
Taylorville, were also presented. 

The third classroom, 
Anna Jungers, was interesting with several 
traffic papers being presented as follows: 
“Tributary’s Responsibility to Toll Center,” 


Mrs. Cecelia B. Johnson, supervisor of 
operating methods, Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co., Madison, Wis.; “Impor- 


tance of Local Completion,” by Miss Flor- 
ence Welch, chief operator, Illinois South- 
eastern Telephone Co., Mattoon, IIl.; 
“Solving Small Office Problems,” by Miss 
Ethel Farmer, chief operator, Galva Tele- 
phone Co., Galva; “Discipline and Its Ef- 
fect on Service,” Mrs. Kathleen Taylor, 
chief operator, Middle States Telephone 
Co. of Ill, Des Plaines; “Handling Toll 


and Local Combined,” Mrs. Fay Elliott, 
chief operator, Byron Telephone Co., 
Byron. 


The first part of the Thursday morning 
session was devoted to classroom work, the 
same subjects being presented in each of 
the three classrooms. “Keeping Our -Cus- 
tomers Satisfied” was covered in the re- 
spective classrooms by Miss Agnes Bruins, 
chief operator, Northwestern Telephone 
Co., Freeport; Miss Edith Marshall, traf- 
fic supervisor, Iowa-Illinois Telephone Co., 
Columbus Junction, Iowa. 

“Our New Toll Ticket” was presented 
by Miss Mary Ann Martin, toll chief oper- 
ator, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Peoria; 
Mrs. Loretta Cusick, district toll supervi- 
sor, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Spring- 
field; and Mrs. Catherine Byron, traffic 
supervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Chicago. Miss Irene Palmgren, chief oper- 
ator, Intra State Telephone Co., Galesburg, 
spoke on the subject “Auto-Manual Opera- 
tion” in the third classroom. 

The conference was concluded follow- 
ing the classroom sessions with a general 
assembly, opened with group singing. This 
was followed by an address, “Our Attitude 
Toward Our Business,” by F. A. De Pey- 
ster, general traffic manager, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Chicago. 

The concluding number was a demon- 
stration of equipment designed for the use 
of the blind by three blind operators. This 
was in charge of Carl Wiley, placement 
agent for the blind, assisted by Robert 
Elmore, operator at Alexander, IIl., and 
Hubert Watson, designer of equipment. 

The conference was adjourned with a 
few closing remarks by Mrs. Mayme 
Workman, general chairman of the traffic 
division. 


in charge of Miss - 
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